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Two important new teachers’ books 





MODERN EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEORIES 


By Boyd H. Bode 
CLEAR-CUT survey of modern 
educational theories written by a 

progressive leader of educational 
thought. With keen insight and not 
without humor, the 
ideals and realities in education, cuts 
through the maze of sophistry in which 
some thinkers and their followers are 
wandering, and brings light into many 
obscure places. The book is invaluable 
to teachers and teachers-in-training. 
$1.30 


author considers 


SOME PRIMARY 
METHODS 


By Laura Gillmore Sloman 


HIS practical guide gives personal, 
rather intimate talks to young 
teachers on the problems of primary 
teaching. 
treatment with practical usefulness of 
It treats specially: the project 


It combines informality of 


content. 





method, study seatwork, and methods 
in teaching English, reading and arith- 
metic in the primary grades. It is in- 
formal, concrete, practical, never dog- 
$1.80 


matic. 





The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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... Receiving High Praise 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 








PERTINENT FACTS MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Edited by William Dodge 


Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby, “TI am having an immediate order 


and Thomas Kite Brown, | 


Jr. Assisted by a perma- put in for this beautiful and invalu- 


nent staff of 26 editors. | 

able book.”’ | 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 

Head of English Department 





Six years in prepnratioa 


More than 100,000 words 
and phases. 


Simple, clear, accurate 
definitions. 


Illustrated brochure upon reques 
3,000 illustrations p quest 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 


8 color plates 
16 maps in color 
List Price $2.64 








Philadelphia 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12, 1927 











Including—The Rockne-Meanwell School for Athletic Directors and Coaches. 
in Football and Basketball. July 25 to August 6 


SUMMER SESSION SCHEDULE OF COURSES 





An Intensive Course 















July 5th to August 12th, 1927 















GOURSES 


8:00 A. M. 








9:00 A. M. 


10:00 A. M. 


11.30 A. M. 


2.00 P. M. 















(Biology S152) B2 
Child Hygiene—Rice_ 





(Blology S25!) B2 
Sanitary Milk Control 





(Biology S151) B37 
Zoology—Stewart 











(Biology $250) B37 
Teachers’ Course in 





(Bio. $213) 
B2 


—Rice Methods—Stewart men- 
BIOLOGY = ; ss tal Psychol- 
(Biology S156) M8 (Biology S252) B37 (Biology S103) M8 (Biology ame M8 ogy—Rice 
General Science Microscopic Prepara- Botany—N. F. Davis | Geology—N. Davis 
—N. F. Davis tions—Stewart 






































EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY 


Tests and Measure- 
ments 


—Ransom 


(Education $303) M5 


(Education S20!) M4 


—Weaver 


Educational Psychology 


(Education S301) M4 
Secondary Education 
—Weaver 


(Education $103) B22 
History of Education 
—Miss Lawson 





(Chemistry $209) C206 | (Chemistry SI5!) C206} (Chemistry S250) C206] (Chemistry $209) C206] (Bio. S25!) 
CHEMISTRY Organic Chemistry General Inorganic Chemistry for Teachers | Organic Chemistry C266 
—Groner Chemistry—Groner —Groner —Groner Chemical 









(Education S101) B33 
Introduction to 
Teaching 

—Benson 





(Education $210) B33 
The Junior High 
School—Ransom 





(Education $250) B22 
Extra Curricular <Ac- 
tivities—Mias Lawson 





(Education $156) M5 
Rural School Problems 
—Diehl 








(Education S160) EU 
Rural Sociology 


(Education $308) B22 
Philosophy of Educa- 


(Education $207) Mi 
Observation and Prac- 
tice Teaching—Ransom 


(Philosophy S101) M3 
—Paychology 
wson 



















































tion—Miss Lawson 


(Philosophy S104) M3 
Ethics—Lawson 


—Bickel 











eemaine $217) M5 
Supervision 
a 





(Philosophy $25!) 
Contemporary Phil- 
osophy—Lawson 


(Education $304) B33 
Administration , 


—Benson 

















(Elect. Eng. $256) F (Elect. Eng. $201) F 
pod bbe ers Radio Contmunication Direct Current Machin- 
NEERING} —iriand ery—Irland 


















(English $290) B32 
Contemporary Ameri- 
can Novel—Warfel 


(English $281) B23 
Teaching of £nglish 
pos jition—Rockwell 


(English $269) B32 (English $256) B32 
Recent British Litera- | Elizabethan Poetry 
ture—Warfel —Warfel 


(English $255) B23 
Early English Drama 
—Rockwell 


(English $282) B23 
Medern English 
—Rockwell 


















ENGLISH 




















(English $331) B6 
Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion—Whyte 


(English $280) M3 ee $231) B6 
Teaching of Jr. and Sr. e Oral Art of the 
High School English Teaches Whgte 

—Miss Gramm 












(Social Sc. $252) TA 


(History $253) TA 
ods in the Social 


Current International Meth 





(History $252) TA 
American History 



















hy i STORY —Melchior Problems—Melchior Studies—Melchior a 
u —————_—- al aaa 
SCIENCE (Sociology S104) EU {| (Political Sc. S151) EU} (Economics S103) EU 

Human Society A Study of Government] A General Survey of 

—Matz —Matz Economics—Matz 















(Latin S255) M9 
Advanced Course 
—Bauentine 


(Latin $152) M9 
Teachers’ Course 
Virgil—Ballentine 


(Latin $254) M9 
Intermediate Course 
—Ballentine 


(Math. $206) B7 
Integral Calculus 
—Gold 





LATIN 











(Math. S311) Obs. (Math. $210) B7 
Theory of Numbers Advanced Algebra 
—Everett —Gold 
MATHEMATICS — ” 
(Math. S345) Obs. (Math. S380) Obs. (Math. $211) B7 
Modern Higher Alge- | Analytic Mechanics College Geometry 
bra—Everett —Everett —Gold 


(Physics $252) M15 
Heat and Light 
—Lowry 

































(Physies $253) M15 
Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity—Lowry 


(Physics $250) M15 
Physics for Teachers 
—Lowry 


PHYSICS 

































NOTES: 
1. The State Requirement in 
from 9:00 to 12:30 daily. 
In registering use the title and the number of the course within the parentheses. 
Courses numbered in the 100’s are elementary—no credit given in them for graduate work. 
Courses numbered in 200’s may carry graduate credit when extra work is done, by permission of instructor. 
Courses numbered in the 300’s may be counted for graduate credit. Undergraduates are not admitted except by permission 
of the instructor. 
Classroom assignments are abbreviated thus: B, Biological Building. C, Chemical Laboratory. EU 
College. F, East College, M, Main College, Obs., Observatory. 
General Assembly each day from 11:00 to 11:30 A. M. 
All classes meet five days each week. 
For Bulletin of Summer Session and Folder of School of Coaching, Address The Director of Summer Session. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Observation and Practice Teaching may be met by doing the work in The Demonstration Schoo) 









and TA, 2nd_ floor Main 








Or HY gupgepo 
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The sole organization 
in Pennsylvania which 
accepts teachers only 


Organized, 1910 


Sixteen years of con- 
spicuous service to 
teachers everywhere 


Under State Super- 
vision 


Member, Pennsylvania 
Benefits paid during Insurance Federation 


1926, $89,940.86 





Member, Lancaster, 
Pa., Chamber of Com- 


Assets, $150,000.00 Ne _— t \ merce 
A Sa “, 


—- 





———a 
ee 


— -f ~—_ 
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A Light to Brighten Your Darkest Hours! 


For sixteen years the E. B. A. has been shedding the light of financial protection upon thousands of teachers every- 
where. The two letters below show how our members feel when we pay them benefits. Our files contain hundreds of 
others just like them. 





I wish to acknowledge the receipt of your check for benefits, and express my appreci- 
ation for the promptness in which your agent acted in adjusting my claim. It was a sur- 
prise to me that he manifested as much interest in paying benefits as in securing new mem- 
bers. Never before have I experienced such promptness. Within twenty-four hours after 
my claim was made known, I received my check. 





It is with more than ordinary appreciation that I want to thank you for check received 
last week for my long, horrid illness. For some one who was never sick before, I rather 
distinguished myself, don’t you think? 

The benefits came so promptly, and everything connected with the whole matter has 
been done in so easy and businesslike a manner that I’m a more enthusiastic supporter of 
the E. B. A. than I ever was before, because now I can speak from experience. 

I hope never to use my No. 1 card again, but it gives one such a comfortable feeling 
to have it sent with the check ‘‘For Future Use.’’ You surely do have splendid business 
methods, and they appeal with unusual emphasis to folks who have been oif duty as long 
as I have. Thank you very much, indeed, for everything you have done. 











Your earning power is your greatest asset. You admit you would not be without insurance on your property, yet 
if your property were destroyed your earning power can reproduce it, but when your earning power is taken away by 
sickness or accident, and you cannot escape these misfortunes, then there isn’t a thing which will replace that earning 
power except Sickness and Accident Protection. And there is no more liberal protection than that which the E. B. A. 
provides. But there is only one time to buy it and that is before you need it. And after you have bought it, be sure 
to keep it. That is what the authors of the above letters did. They were members a long time before they actually 
needed our help. 


FROM THE STATE INSURANCE EXAMINERS’ LAST REPORT 


‘“*A survey of the list of Officers and Directors discloses the fact that they are scholars 
and educators in their particular professions. The prccoee of such high type individuals 
as officers of the Association speaks the fact that the Association is well managed. 

‘*We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The facts necessary for a 
complete and thorough examination were easily accessible. The interests of the member- 
— were zealously guarded by the management and all assistance necessary was cheer- 
fully given your Examiners in the course of this examination.”’ 


FROM THE STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


(In reply to an inquiry by one of our members) 


Dear Sir:—In rs gp to your inquiry of January 13, 1927, I beg to advise you that the 
Educators Beneficial Association, of Lancaster, Pa., was recently investigated by this 
department and pronounced O. K. 


Why not let us tell you the whole story? Write today. There is no harm in getting acquainted 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





ae 
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Just Published 


Hamilton, Bliss, and Kupfer’s Essentials of Junior 


| 
| High School Mathematics 
| Book One $.84 Book Two $.88 Book Three (nearly ready) 


Planned as a unit to cover the work of the seventh, eighth, and ninth school years, 
this course aims (1) to develop the pupil’s ability to think clearly, judge soundly, and 
utilize his initiative in constructive work; (2) to give the pupil skill in the application of 
mathematical principles to the problems of everyday life; (3) to provide a good founda- 
tion for later work in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 


Lewis and Hosic’s New Practical English for High Schools— 
SECOND COURSE $1.52 


By William Dodge Lewis, formerly Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., and James Fleming Hosic, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College Columbia University, New York. 








Intended for the later years of the high school following the authors’ First Course. 
Unequalled in the richness and variety of the models and exercises. A vital, interest- 
compelling book. The material is arranged in such a flexible manner that the werk 
can easily be adapted to classes of varying needs. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 



































‘¢,..One of the most fascinating 


books we have seen in many Bost 
a month” Answering the Curtain 
Call 9f School Approval 
A, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


ALFRED C. KINSEY 


Indiana University 


A human book, alive with vivid narrative 
and understanding of young people’s ways. 


A true biology, unifying life science from 
the viewpoint of the layman. 


Strong in ecology, emphasizing the delicacy 
of natural adjustments and the importance 
of their recognition and study. 


Strong in developing scientific method, 
exceptional in its employment of the pu- 
pil’s active interest in nature. 


Accuracy assured by the cooperation of 
twenty-one subject authorities. 


























Superlatively illustrated i an | 
Non-controversial Cn iyonex i 
* Full information by return mail | ot 3 
J.B. Lippincott Company 
227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago roel earth 
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SUMMER COURSES AT PITTSBURGH 


COLLEGE courses, both undergraduate 
and graduate, in Botany, Chemistry, 
English, Geology, Greek, History, Latin, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Phil- 
osophy, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Zoology. 


ENGINEERING courses in Civil, Me- 
chanical, and Electrical Engineering. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
courses in Accounting, Business Law, 
Commerce, Economics, Finance, and Sta- 
tistics. 


EDUCATION courses, both undergrad- 
uate and graduate, in Educational Admin- 
istration, History and Principles, Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, Immigrant, Health, and 
Vocational Education. 

ACADEMIC and professional courses, 
both undergraduate and graduate, in 
Johnstown nine weeks session. 
ACADEMIC and professional courses, 
both undergraduate and graduate, in spe- 
cial two weeks session, June 20 to July 1. 
BIOLOGY FIELD courses at Erie, 
June 27 to August 5. 


Address, Director Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 


























Gettysburg College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13—July 29, 1927 


Teacher’s Professional Courses 
College Courses 
Music 


Physical Training 


For further information apply to 
Prof. C. F. Sanders, Director 


135 Broadway, Gettysburg, Pa. 




















Elizabethtown College 


“A Strong Christian College’’ 








Spring Normal Session 


6 Weeks - May 1 to June 11, 1927 


Eligibility—Teachers in service 

First-class high school graduates 
Courses—All of a professional nature 
Credit—From six to eight semester hours 
Faculty—Regular members of college faculty 


SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks - June 13 to August 12, 1927 


Courses in Commercial Education 
Professional Courses for Rural and High School 
Teachers 
Courses in Secondary Education 
Academic Courses in English, Languages, Science, 
Mathematics and Social Sciences 
All courses in both sessions count toward a degree. 


High School Subjects for candidates for the pre- 
professional examinations. 


Bulletin sent upon application 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
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LDAP? 


. +” EDUCATIONAL RECREATION 






wif 
ee Va ‘idl 





The Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Ass ociations is at your service in planning your 
summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New 
descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly 
if you will write us where and when you ex pect to go. Enclose stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for reply. Write to the Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Associations, 416 Shops 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 











prema Conducted! PRE: —— 7 
ro e roe Stroup-1927-Tour 


Fifth annual tour of Colorado Rockies, 


é3* | Batance © Yellowstone Park, Pacific Northwest, Alaska 
: Diu Mor Id Civilization « Romance # uot and Canadian Pacific Rockies 


HERE. is “your wonderful opportunity to Z ° 
realize your dreams. Now you can see July Ist to August 8th inclusive 
England; Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 


you 

Holland, Sermeny, Switzerland, Italy. France. : Personally conducted by F. Neff Stroup, 

Scien Piciaiees eines Mitciaceanalencmayemmms: | Superintendent of Public Schools, New- 
Via Magical St. Lawrence Route ark, New York. 


1,000 miles of river grandeur. Only 4/5 days at sea. Touriet Third 
Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. For complete Write for tllustrated circular 


etaits, itineraries, terms, write to 
European Treasure Tours References of Pennsylvania people who have 
‘819 Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West : been on Stroup tours in previous years will 
Montreal, Canada e be given upon request. 





























Visit the West 
This Summer 


Spend your vacation this year seeing America’s wonders in 
the glorious West—Yellowstone, via the Gallatin Gateway, 
Puget Sound, The Pacific Northwest, California. 
Be sure to go at least one way to Seattle or Tacoma on the 
“Olympian” over the electrified Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the 
new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 
Those who have already visited Yellowstone Park, as well 
as those who are making the trip for the first time, will find 
the attractions of this new Gallatin Gateway a most delight- 
ful start for their Yellowstone trip. j 
Write us for complete information and free literature. 
Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 


H. L. McLaughlin, General Agent, 201 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
A. H. Murphy, General Agent, 1006 Finance Bldg., Philadelphia 


ChicagoMilwauhee6St Paul Rai 


3391-B TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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TEACHERS! 


PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW! 


Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


GO ONE WAY—RETURN ANOTHER 
—STOPOVER ANYWHERE. Cost of a 
vacation in the scenic West is surprising- 
ly low—a trip for every purse. Low priced, 
personally conducted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado; also independent, all-ex- 
pense ‘‘go-as-you-please’”’ tours. 


Join our personally conducted all-ex- 
pense tour to Seattle for the N. E. A. 
Convention with side trip to Alaska. 


Ask for detailed imformation and 
illustrated booklets 


m7 CEO. B. FARROW, Gen. Agt. 
Rock 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


1107 Bankers Trust Building 
Bell Phones, Pennypacker 2038-9 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


) 





Island 
| _/ae Zoamsd 











1927 SUMMER VACATIONS 1927 


TO U R S Independent and 
Personally Conducted 
Distinctive Travel Service 
Thirty-Six Years Record 


All Inclusive Tours 
at frequent dates in 
July and August. 





Alaska 

California 
National Parks 
Canadian Rockies 
Colorado Rockies 
Nova Scotia 
Saguenay River 
Thousand Islands 
White Mountains 


Independent Tours 
Anywhere Any Time 

Itineraries arranged 
to suit individual re- 





Maine Coast reais 
Europe RIVER, RAIL and 
Norway, Etc. SEA 


We sell Railroad, Steamship, Pullman, Coast- 
wise and Ocean Tickets at Tariff Rates. 


Let us mail you free our regular Magazine “TRAVEL 
TOURS” or folder showing all Summer Sailings to 
and from Europe. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
210 South 17th St., (at Walnut) Philadelphia 
New York Office, 8 West 40 St. 























| 


OW 
for Europe 





STUDY TOURS PLEASURE TOURS 
For Teachers Sailing Weekly 
Students Best Ships 
Lecturers Low Rates 


Experienced Leaders. Send for 
Booklet 


Ask about— 


Special Tour to Locarno for 
World Conference on Pro- 
gressive Education 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street New York 
































UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7 EUROPE © 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREMT © s@Sap 
Address 





Chartered Tourist olass famous 
All Expenses. Sea and Land, $255 Up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia! de 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours, 
Find out why; write for 1927 program . 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 





LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 


the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


I1BERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Stacks smoking and gangplank down. You've been dreaming. You've 
said: ‘‘When that ship comes over the horizon and heaves herself into 
port, I'll go to Paris. Maybe I'll go around the country in England. 
[ think I'll go down to Santa Margherita where the boatmen sing 
Neapolitan songs while they haul. Anyway, I'll go to Monte Carlo.” 


Wake up. The miracle has been nosed in by ten tugs to her berth. 
She’s here. Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third is your adventure, my 
adventure, everyone’s adventure. The staterooms are comfortable. 
The decks are wide. The food is excellent. The people you meet will 
be amusing, wise in the knowledge of the Seven Seas. 


If you are touchy about getting the best of everything, if, in short, 
you like to be a person of consequence instead of one of a crowd, go 
before mid-June or after mid-July. It’s more fun. 


Cabin $145 + +: + Tourist Third Cabin $95 


CUNARD LINE 


CABIN CHANNEL SERVICE 
Plymouth - Havre - London 





1840 . EIGHTY - SEVEN + YEARS + OF +: SERVICE « 1927 
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MAKE the MOST 
of YOUR TRIP 
| to the PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


lay ") Stop off at Magic Yel- 
‘. WA lowstone and see the 
; tps) mystifying geysers and 





other hot-water phe- 
nomena which have 
no counterpart in the 
whole world. . . . 


See Glacier Park, 
where the Rockies 
surge and toss in the 
wildest confusion 4 ¢% 
of mountain gran- » 
deur on the conti- 





The Burlington’s crack, all- 
Pullman summer flyer, THE 
COMET, is the only solid train 
from Chicago designed espe- 
cially for Yellowstone travel. It 
is the quickest way to the Cody, 
Gardiner, Bozeman (Gallatin 
Canyon Route) and West Yel- 
lowstone gateways to ‘“WON- 
DERLAND.” . 


The Burlington has the 
only through service to 
Glacier National Park. 


_q| WE’LL BE PLEASED TO ASSIST fh. 
YOU WITH YOUR PLANS 





BURLINGTON TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


1428 Penn Square, Philadelphia 
H. K. MILES, General Agent 


849 


Burlington 
Route 


























Low cost trips to 


California 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


Including voyage through Panama Canal, 
calling at Havana en route on largest, 
fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast service 
and transcontinental train trip with stop- 
overs at points of interest. 


Round trip $350 up (summer rate) from 
main line point nearest your home and 
back, in either direction, meals on ship 
included. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive -expense 

Round Trip Tour to California. Westward 
patieees by rail in early July (choice of northern or 
southern routes)and return onS.S.Mongolia. 
Moderate fares, 





Apply for booklets. State whether interested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Paciric LIne 


International Mereantile Marine Ce. 
{Sth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia; our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 


— 























18 North Third Street 








Grand Special Rainbow Tour 


National Education 


Association Meeting 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


July 3-8, 1927 
Under the personal escort of experienced conductors 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


TOUR A. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Banff, Lake Lou- 
ise, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Los 
Angeles, Catalina, Grand Canyon, Denver 
and Colorado Springs. All expense from 
Harrisburg, Lower Berth $372.50 


TOUR B. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Yellowstone, via 
Gallatin Gateway, Seattle and returning 
same as Tour A. All expense from Harris- 


burg, Lower Berth $417.25 


For full information and descriptive booklet write 


RAINBOW TOURS 


Columbus, Ohio 
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GREAT DO LAN D IS’ pantie EA LAND 





Jpvancouver 


BELLINGHAM 
f EVERETT 








SEATTLE 











Hlectrification 
aids the smooth , ai flight 


of the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


to Seattle and N. E. A. Convention 


RANSLATING the force of swift moun- _ience at wo extra fare. Attractive low return 
tain streams into smooth power, the fares in effect all summer beginning May 165, to 
mightiest motor-generator electric locomo- _— Seattle, Tacoma and Portland will permit at- 


tives in the world contribute much to the pleas- 
urable flight of the New Oriental Limited 
through the snow-capped Cascades. This, the 
finest train to Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, 
traverses the scenic, low-altitude courses of ten 
great rivers, affords the newest in travel conven- 


tendance at the convention and stop-overs at 
Glacier National Park, Spokane, and other 
intermediate points; free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Write today for free book 
describing a tripto the N. E. A. Convention 
via the Great Northern. 





Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, 
an extension of Glacier National Park across the international boundary intothe Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 
FP"A_ J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 1 
. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DC Iam planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, (J will visit Glacier National Park. 
Please send me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National 
Park. 


Address 
SRR KCN ARERR ORS RT RRR ERAN 


H 
) 
ce) 
B Name 
a 
a 
a 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1927 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 27 to Aug. 5 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 13 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































1927 SUMMER SCHOOL 1927 ? SUMMER SESSION 
University of Rochester 


UNIVERSITY OF June 22 to July 29 


Full program of courses in 
AKRON Junior High School Education 
AKRON, OHIO in cooperation with 


In the Heart of the Portage Lakes District f Washingto n Junior High School 
: Third consecutive year—An established center 





ll v for Junior High School teachers and administrators. 
JUNE 20-—-JULY 29 fs opportunity to study theory and observe it 
Offers opportunity for teachers and college carried out in practice in the Laboratory School. 
students to complete two-year courses and Limited Registration—Applicants accepted in order 
degree courses in the various departments. ailcecicn 
Graduate courses leading to the Master’s de- Kindergarten-Primary and Elementary Grades 
gree give high school teachers and principals in cooperation with 
the chance to complete this work in summer Alexander Hamilton Public School 
sessions. eee year—extended to include all elementary 
: : rades, 
DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES F Courses in theory and method closely correlated 
Ast English History with observation in the Laboratory School. 
- sae + el —— Limited Registration—Applicants accepted in order 
sl Public , arr Fisiiines « 
Mathematics Political Science Physical Education —;.— 


In cooperation with the Akron Public Schools, Professional courses in Psychology and Education 
practice teaching and methods classes give unusual Non-professional courses in practically every de- 
advantages for teachers. partment of the University 
Several three weeks’ courses will be taught by specialists. = 
ALL AUGUST FREE FOR VACATION 


Write for information to address: 
DEAN W. J. BANKES DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Director of Summer Session University of Rochester Rochester, N. Y. 
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Albright College 


For Men and Women 


MYERSTOWN, PA. 


Has sent 147 graduates into 
Pennsylvania high schools alone 
during the past six years. 


Many others into adjoining 
states. 


Send for catalog and for 
Albright Bulletin 























lia exclusively 


TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


To EUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
MINNESOTA 


WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 


We also offer attractive Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on 
other great steamers including 
Majestic, world’s largest ship. 
Tourist sailings from New York, 
Boston, and Montreal to principal 
European ports. 





SHIPS 


Rates 


$95 up) 


According 
to ship 


Round Trip 
$170 (up) 


Gu’ WHITE STAR LINE 
Cw 





RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


CETERRATIOUAR BMEROARDILS wWARiNS conreEt 


!5th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized agents 




















Syracuse University 


o« 2ZUMMER ,, 
, SESSION 


July 5-August 12, 1927 


Courses in 
Teachers College 
College of Fine Arts 
College of Business Administration 
School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs 
Library School 
College of Liberal Arts 


Bulletin on Request 


Director of the Summer Session 


Room 106 Administration Bldg. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse New York 







































aa ARD-BELMON 


= 


HIGH SCHOOL 


and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


| 3 opto departments are fully accred- 
ited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 
states represented in the present student 
body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 
faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all 
college graduates. Modern buildings and 
equipment. 

We will bp x poy to assist public school officials who 


= beca ‘hd on by parents or pupils to recommend “f 
igher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 
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Cleveland Summer Session 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


of 
WESTERN RESERVE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF EDUCATION 


Six weeks: June 20 - July 29 


LARGE variety of degree and certificate courses of undergraduate and graduate 
grade will be offered for regular college students, teachers, supervisors and adrain- 
istrators. 
Some special features: 
A public school in regular session for observation and demonstration purposes. 
A very complete offering in most departments of instruction. 


A Modern Language School and French House in which French and Spanish 
only are spoken. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 
For general catalog and other detailed information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 
































The Pennsylvania State Forest School 


SE | ON HILL COLLEGE Offers a four- = course rhe te to the de ee of 


Bachelor of Science in Forestry. Each summer a short 
FOR WOMEN course in nature study is also given. The school forest 


M MER SESSI ON of 23,000 acres has been under management for twenty- 
SU roid — ao a = —, ea age ad- 
re 7h. A. , tor, ’ . 
June 28th to August 5th — eines eee eee oe 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 























1. Normal grade, for teachers who 
desire standard certification. IF YOU ASK FOR IT 
2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bache- Before May 15, 1927 
lor of Arts. a Pocket Celluloid Rule or an Anti-Stain 
’ ; Formulary Chart will be sent with any 
SETON HILL'S ADVANTAGES: catalog, or other literature to any Super- 
A uniformly excellent teaching staff. intendent, Principal, or Science Instructor. 
Unexcelled laboratory and _ library Which do you prefer? Give name of school 
facilities. and science subject taught. 
Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
and from which are 60 trains daily. Apparatus—Chemicals 
A campus of 192 acres, situated 1,200 460 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO U.S.A. 
feet above sea level. 




















Full particulars upon application to 





Dj S “ It is not the aim of new education to 
irector Summer Session leave the child free to do what, in his igno- 
SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. rance, he pleases to do, but rather to guide him 


into finding delight in mental and bodily activ- 














ity—Charles W. Eliot. 
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Lebanon Valley College 


SUMMER 1927 _ SESSION 


June 20—July 29 


A School of High Standards 


REGULAR FACULTY FULLY ACCREDITED COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED DORMITORIES UNEXCELLED CUISINE 
DINING HALL LIBRARY LARGE CAMPUS 
ENTERTAINMENTS RECREATIONS 


All the Advantages and Facilities of a Modern Co-Educational College 
Available to Summer Students 








Annville Harrisburg 


For the convenience of students from the vicinity of Harrisburg, who commute daily, a 
separate school, under direction of a staff from the regular faculty of the college, will be con- 
ducted in the Edison Junior High School Building, in the City of Harrisburg. Courses yield the 
same credit as those offered at the College. Complete work of the following departments will 
be offered: Education, English, History, Mathematics, Modern Languages and Social and 
Political Science. 

“THE ENTIRE MONTH OF AUGUST FOR VACATION”’ 


For information and bulletin address 


CHRISTIAN R. GINGRICH, Sec’y., Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 









































SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Chas. T. Aikens, President 


HE twenty-fourth session of 
Summer School, at Susque- 
hanna University, will begin 

Monday, June 20th, and close 
August 13th. 


The courses arranged for the 1927 Summer 
Session are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, who may be preparing for standard 
certification or desiring to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately obtain a baccalau- 
reate degree or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. _ 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elocution. 

A strong experienced faculty, excellent dormitory, 
laboratory and dining room accommodations, in the 
very heart of most delightful physical surroundings. 
Easy access from all points of Pennsylvania, by train 
and electric cars. 


For bulletin and other information regarding Summer 
School address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director of Sum- 
mer School, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

For regular College Catalogue, address Mr. William T. 
Horton, Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Fall semester of college year will open 
September 20th 








Home Economics 


Teachers will find courses 
especially adapted for 
their needs 


Child Development 


is featured in new courses 


Graduate and Undergraduate Credit 





Ideal Conditions for Summer 
Study 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 27—-August 5 


For special bulletin address 


Director Summer Session 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 
Summer Session July 5-August 13 


| Send for Bulletin. Phone, Stevenson 7600 
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Drawing Spring Land- 
scapes with 
‘“(CrayoLa’’ Wax Crayons 


FO teaching Spring landscape draw- 

ing, you will find ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ 
Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here 
is One way to use them: 


Outline first the shape of the picture 
with green ‘‘CRAYOLA.” Very lightly, 
draw the outline of the ground, trees 
and house in blue or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the 
“‘CRAYOLA’”’ strokes in the direction 
which the surfaces seem to ask for. 
Use straight strokes for tree, curved 
ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy “‘CRAYOLA” Crayons from your 
nearest school supply dealer. Be sure 
to get Binney & Smith Co.’s ““CRAY- 
OLA”’ in orange and green box. 


























JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Summer Session, 1927 
JUNE 20—AUGUST 19 


The Summer School of Professional 
Training for teachers in the elementary 
icld offers courses leading to state certi- 
ficates and giving credit toward the B.S. 
in Education. 

The College. Courses in Education and 
the different academic fields credited to- 
ward state certification for high school 
teaching and toward graduation from the 
various curricula of the College. 


Advanced courses for College graduates 


Special courses in Home Economics and 
Commerce and Finance 


The School of Music. Private lessons in 
Voice culture and Piano. Courses in 
Theory of Music and in the teaching of 
music in the Public Schools. 

For bulletin containing full information, Address 
Director of the Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 








THE BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


The only series organized on the ‘‘one- 
cycle’ plan. JOURNEYS IN DISTANT 
LANDS and UNITED STATES and CAN- 
ADA already in use. EUROPE AND ASIA 
just published. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING 


COLEMAN—UHL-—HOSIC 


Fresh and varied content which provides 
for the cultivation ot all the various reading 
abilities. PRIMER and SIX READERS 
now ready, together with teachers’ manuals 
and cards. * 


AYRES’ SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Usefulness to children is the keynote to 
this new school dictionary, compiled and 
edited expressly for school needs. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Your pupils will “eat them up’’ 


these 


ANDRESS-EVANS 
HEALTH BOOKS 





for this popular four-book series knows exactly how to make health subjects 
interesting to boys and girls and how to make health rules function. It meets 
the recommendations of the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Sup- 


erintendence. 
A Journey to Health Land $.72 
Boys and Girls of Wake-Up Town $.76 
Health and Success $.76 
Health and Good Citizenship $.96 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 























THE NEW HEATH LATIN SERIES 
Professor W. L. Carr, General Editor 








OURROMAN LEGACY i FIRST LATIN LESSONS 
Alvah T. Otis Parsons and Little 

A new exploratory course in A new course that takes full ad- 
Latin for junior high schools. vantage of the improvements 
Part One, in English, studies recommended by the Classical 
the historical and cultural back- Investigation: interesting easy 
ground. Part Two has easy Latin Reading; systematic, de- 
Latin lessons and discoveries of rivative work; limited amount 
modern uses of the language. % of grammar and syntax. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street : New York 
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New Administration Building, West Chester State Normal School 


Extra-Curricular High Spots at West 
Chester State Normal School 


buildings at the West Chester State 

Normal School makes an outstanding 
impression on the visitor. Built of soft-hued 
green serpentine stone—which by the way 
gives the name to the school paper, The Green 
Stone, and to the school annual, The Serpen- 
tine,—the Main Building, the Gymnasium, the 
Recitation Hall, Wayne Hall and the Library 
form a beautiful and unusual group. 

A new Administration Building is nearing 
completion, the gray stone of which harmon- 
izes well with the other buildings. This build- 
ing is an interesting piece of architecture. 
Situated on a corner it forms in itself the main 
entrance to the normal school campus. In 
addition to the administration offices and the 
large auditorium it will house the autographed 
library of Dr. Phillips, who was principal of 
the normal school prior to his death in 1919. 

Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, principal of the 


Ws distinctive appearance of the group of 


No. 4 


Normal School for the past eight years, says 
that one of the most interesting phases of de- 
velopment in the school has been the growth 
of student government among the girls in the 
student body. 

The present Women’s Student Government 
Association began in 1921. Up to that time 
designated teachers were responsible for order 
on certain halls in the Main Building which 
contains the girls’ dormitories. To relieve 
teachers of this duty and to give the girls more 
opportunity for character development Miss 
Grace D. McCarthy, dean of women, proposed 
that the girls on each hall elect a student on 
that hall to be responsible for order. The group 
of girls thus chosen was known as the Stu- 
dent Council. ! 

At present the council members are elected 
by the girls of the student body. A committee 
appointed by the president presents a list of 
sixty able, reliable and representative girls 
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who have been in school at least a year. This 
list must meet with the faculty’s approval. 
From it the twenty-two councilors are elected 
at a special election and at another election 
the officers are chosen. The ballot box is open 
from 1:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. on election day. 
The girls take their ballot privilege seriously. 
At a recent election 400 ballots were cast 
from a possible 540. 

The duties of the councilors are to preserve 
order on their respective halls and to take part 
in the work of the Student Council. One of 
the officers this year said, “The girls have a 
fine attitude toward the Student Council. They 
feel that they can be friends with the coun- 
cilors and yet are ready to be directed by 
them.” This viewpoint means that girls who 
allow themselves to be thus governed are in 
reality disciplining themselves. 

Each member of the 
Student Council with 
the exception of the 
president and_ vice- 
president is responsible 
for order in a certain 
hall. Since these two 
officers act as judges of 
the Upper Court and 
the Lower Court, re- 
spectively, and have 
many additional duties, 
they are relieved from 
hall duty. 

The Upper Court, made up of the president 
and three members of the Council, sits on 
cases dealing with serious offenses. In case 
of guilt it may request the principal to sus- 
pend or expel the defendant. 

The Lower Court, presided over by the vice- 
president, deals with minor offenses such as 
lateness, unnecessary noise, infringement of 
rules of order, etc. 

Running through the neatly cataloged card 
index of offenses we found at random: 

X fined 25c for failing to sign up in her hall. 

Y lost her week-end privilege for noise. 

Z came in late, excuse accepted. 

Other offenses cataloged included using a 


match to seal letters and burning incense. 
(These are violations of the fire regulations 
which are necessary in a dormitory housing 
hundreds of girls.) 

Once a month all the girls in the student 
body meet at Open Forum. Here they discuss 
questions of any nature, thus bringing them 
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Main Building, West Chester State Normal School 
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to the attention of the Student Council. Do 
not imagine that these questions are unworthy 
of deliberation. No girl will face that assem- 
bly of keen young persons unless she carries 
with her her convictions and a definite knowl- 
edge of what she is going to say. The girls 
who stay in town have their representative on 
the Student Council and the present problem 
is to make the girls who commute to nearby 
towns feel that they are an active part of the 
Women’s Student Government Association. 

Many outgrowths of the Student Govern- 
ment Association are helpful to the girls. The 
Hostess Club, made up of the girls who act 
as heads of tables, furnishes each new student 
with a booklet of simple and practical table 
manners and doubtless saves many an em- 
barrassed moment. A Lobby Committee sees 
that order is preserved in the reception room. 
A Social Committee 
sponsors the Friday 
night dances given by 
the girls of the Stu- 
dent Council. 

Are the girls ready 
to assume the duties 
of the Student Coun- 
cilor? Yes. Some of 
the lesser reasons are 
that they have privi- 
leges in choice of 
rooms, a Student Coun- 
cil pin, Council dinner 
parties and receive points for the honor list. 

Certainly another reason is that the finest 
girls of the school are always on the nominat- 
ing list and to be elected from such a group 
is a very evident honor. 

But the real reasons, after all, were given 
by the officers of the Student Council: 

“You feel that you are helping to run the 
school.” 

“You see the girls are really good sports.” 

“You come in closer contact with girls in 
all cliques. When these groups can be brought 
to see things alike you realize that the school 
means more to every girl than does her own 
group.” 

Another interesting high spot at West Ches- 
ter Normal School is the fine collection of 
paintings hung in a special room in the Li- 
brary. Here among other interesting works is 
a painting of George Washington by Charles 
Wilson Peele, for which the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has offered in vain $30,000. 





























Abstracts of Addresses at the Dallas 
Convention 


The cream of educational speakers was on 
the program at the Dallas Convention. Here 
are a few samples abstracted to illustrate the 
value of the addresses: 


Again the Open Door in Education 


I have said before that college entrance re- 
quirements are in general based on mere tradi- 
tion, sometimes even on personal idiosyncracy ; 
that college courses are often determined by 
professorial interest with little consideration of 
student needs; that those chosen as worthy of 
college training are those who can disgorge 
most readily certain quantities of fact from 
an arbitrary list of studies; that the aid ren- 
dered freshmen is perfunctory and aimless; 
that the influence of college life is not infre- 
quently corrupting and dissipating, an influ- 
ence aided and abetted by the example of some 
of the members of the faculty; that the acad- 
emic mortality of freshmen is due more to 
poor teaching in college than to poor prepara- 
tion; that college teachers are selected, pro- 
moted and rewarded not on the basis of teach- 
ing ability but on the basis of research; that 
professional training for teaching is not only 
not required by the colleges but that it is 
laughed at; that the individual professor is a 
law unto himself, determining his own courses, 
setting his own examinations, marking his own 
papers and turning in his results from which 
there is no appeal; that “residence” has become 
a fetish and an obstruction to educationai 
progress; that for the endowed college—en- 
dowed by public spirited men for public ser- 
vice out of funds built up out of excessive 
profits paid by the people and receiving tens of 
millions annually in tax exemptions, that for 
such an institution to regard itself as “pri- 
vate” would be humorous if it were not per- 
nicious; that the claim of over-crowding may 
or mav not be true; and that only by a com- 
prehensive survey by representatives of the 
public interest of our institutions of highe2 
learning as to plant capacity, equipment, 
funds and faculty can this fact be scientific- 
ally determined. 


I would suggest the following as steps to- 
ward the solution to our present difficulties: 


1. A survey of present higher educational 
institutions to ascertain existing plant capa- 
city, endowment and equipment, together with 
a scientific determination of what constitutes 
a reasonable student and teaching load for a 
college teacher 


2. Provision by the state of adequate edu- 
cational facilities from kindergarten through 
the university, including a system of junior 
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colleges, with unbroken sequence of promotion 
for those found capable at each stage of 
profiting by more advanced training 


3. Provision of higher training for various 
types of mental ability with a determination 
on the part of individual colleges of the types 
of service they plan to render and selection of 
their students in accordance therewith 


4. A reorganization of college courses with 
definite objectives for certain groups and su- 
pervision calculated to orient freshmen in 
their college work 


5. The requirement by the colleges of dem- 
onstrated teaching ability as a requisite for 
retention on the faculty, the recognition of 
high teaching ability as the basis for profes- 
sorial advancement, and the establishment of 
some system for the improvement of college 
teaching in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 


Gentlemen, this is not just one more paper 
to be added to the files of this department. 
This is a crusade upon which we have entered, 
a crusade to be preached with increasing pow- 
er until the people. laying hold of the doors 
of the gate of the city of knowledge, shall 
pluck them up and carry them away, leaving 
free and unobstructed the pathway to the 
acropolis.—Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ithaca, New York. 


Early Emotions and Early Reactions as Re- 
lated to Mature Character 


Experts on nervous and mental diseases tell 
us that the roots of many, if not most of the 
mental disorders which come to unhappy fru- 
ition in adult life reach back into the experi- 
ences of early childhood. 


The infant experiences a shock of some kind 
and long years afterwards the adult becomes 
thoroughly and disastrously disorganized as 
a consequence of the cumulative disturbances 
which gather around the nervous effects pro- 
duced by the original shock. There is a strong 
school of psychiatrists who believe that the 
best treatment that can be given to a disor- 
ganized individual is to bring back. if possible, 
to explicit consciousness the original experi- 
ence which caused the shock. 


Such statements seem to be difficult to recon- 
cile with the ordinary view that the develop- 
ment of character and of mental life in gen- 
eral is dependent on the slow process of edu- 
cation. But there are certain attitudes which 
cannot be cultivated by the method that I have 
described. For example, we cannot give chil- 
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dren a full and adequate experience of prop- 
erty by exposing them once to a single con- 
crete specimen of property and then leaving 
the initial attitude thus started to accumulate 
automatically. We can start children on the 
route to selfish desire for the possession of 
everything they see, but this we know fui! 
well will not prepare them for later life. So 
we try to teach them thrift and generosity. 
We try to develop the right attitudes toward 
the possessions of others. The final adult at- 
titude toward property is something like the 
childhood attitude of fear or liking in that 
it is strongly colored by personal emotion, but 
it is more complex and it is dependent on a 
long train of highly involved experiences.— 
Charles H. Judd, Director School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


Supervision of Rural Schools in Pennsylvania 


The school law of Pennsylvania makes pro- 
vision for two types of supervision of rural 
schools as follows: 1. The law makes it man- 
datory upon the school directors of the county 
to elect a county superintendent. He, in turn, 
must choose assistant county superintendents. 
In the case of failure on the part of school di- 
rectors to elect or the county superintendent 
to appoint, the State Superintendent must fil! 
these positions. 


The law provides for assistant county su- 
perintendents in every county in the State 
having 150 or more teachers. If the county 
has 350 teachers or over, two assistants are 
provided. If the county has more than 600 
teachers, three assistant county superinten- 
dents are provided. If the county has more 
than 800 teachers, one assistant is provided 
for each 400 or fraction thereof over and 
above the 800. 


In addition to the above, the law makes it 
possible for a convention of school directors in 
their quadrennial meeting to provide assistant 
superintendents if they so desire. 

All county superintendents and assistants 
serve for a term of four years and may succeed 
themselves. 

The law makes it imperative that these must 
hold either a diploma from a college or other 
institution approved by the college and uni- 
versity council of Pennsylvania or a diploma 
issued by a State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The second provision of the law is that re- 
lating to townships which are districts of the 
third class. The law provides for the elec- 
tion of district superintendents to preside over 
these townships. We have 70 of these in the 
State. It is optional with the school board 
whether or not they shall elect district su- 
perintendents. In most cases superintendents 


are elected. The length of term of these and 
the qualifications are the same as for county 
superintendents. 

In addition to the above, the law makes it 
possible for any district in Pennsylvania to 
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elect a supervising principal of schools. In 
the case of township districts, a supervisor 
of this nature must hold a permanent certifi- 
cate. 

In addition to the above, many fourth class 
districts of the State have made provision for 
the supervision of special subjects such as 
music, art and physical education. In a large 
majority of the cases this type of supervision 
is absent. 

Pennsylvania’s greatest need today is closer 
supervision of its rural schools. We believe 
that the need can be met best by providing ad- 
ditional assistant county superintendents.— 
Robert C. Shaw, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 


The Teacher an Agent of International 
Goodwill 

The four deadly enemies of the progress of 
spiritual elements in civilization and the hap- 
piness of mankind are (1) ignorance (2) fear 
(3) selfishness and (4) intolerance. It is our 
duty to begin early to eliminate these adverse 
and destructive elements. If it were possible 
to set up a series of ideals such as we would 
like to see embodied in the people of the future 
and could we teach these ideals successfully 
to the groups of children who come under our 
care, we could foretell the qualities, character- 
istics and attitudes of future generations. We 
could even direct the thought, the motives and 
the action of the future. Whatever we do 
must be done by direct teaching during the 
impressionable years of childhood. 

Ignorance is the cause of many of the woes 
of humanity and the old saying, “Know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free” is still 
true. Governments of the people become effi- 
cient just in proportion to the spread of edu- 
cation. The education we must undertake to- 
day is not only a matter of reading, writing 
and arithmetic but a question of relationships. 
When we have taught the children all knowl- 
edge, how to measure the stars and to weigh 
the earth, and the principles of science, we 
have failed unless we teach them their rela- 
tionships with their fellows and how to live 
together. 

Fear and faint-heartedness go together. To 
be constantly apprehensive of evil saps the 
vitality and courage of nations and races. The 
peoples of the world must become acquainted 
with each other, must come to understand each 
other. Nothing will allay mistrust and fear 
more quickly. 

Selfishness is evident as a dominating ele- 
ment. It over-emphasizes our own individual 
importance and makes us forget the rights and 
privileges of others. It distorts our vision 
until we fail to see things in their true pro- 
portions. The nationalistic spirit which we 
call patriotism is desirable and even essential 
but virtue over-stressed becomes a vice. 

Intolerance is the restriction which refuses 
to allow others the enjoyment of their own 
opinions, chosen modes of worship and the 
exhibition of national and racial tendencies. 
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It is the basis of bigotry and hazards the peace 
and happiness of future generations. Chil- 
dren are free from intolerance. They are 
open-hearted and open-minded. It is only 
through their contact with the world that pre- 
judice and intolerance and bigotry are culti- 
vated into them.—Augustus O. Thomas, Presi- 
dent World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Augusta, Me. 


The Philosophy and Administration of a Pro- 
gram of Individual Instruction 

The Individual Technique as it has been de- 
veloped in the public schools of Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, makes it possible for children to progress 
through their ordinary school subjects as in- 
dividuals, each child mastering each unit be- 
fore going on to the next, neither hurried nor 
retarded by his fellows. The Individual Tech- 
nique also makes it possible to provide a large 
amount of time and opportunity for group and 
creative activities, which have as their pur- 
pose the develoment of originality, leadership 
and the spirit of cooperation. 

It consists of three commonsense steps. 
These steps may be taken in any school sys- 
tem to the distinct advantage of that school 
system. 


The three steps of the technique may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Specify exactly what knowledge and 
skill each child is expected to master. This 
should of course be done in terms of scientific 
research as to social needs. 

2. Prepare or select complete diagnostic 
tests which will determine exactly where each 
child needs help or training. 

38. Make the materials of instruction self- 
instructive, like correspondence lessons, so that 
each child mav move step by step independent- 
ly without always having to wait for the 
teacher. 

The Technique consists of knowing what 
you are trying to teach, finding ott where each 
child needs help and making it possible for the 
child to learn what he is expected to learn.— 
Carleton W. Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


A Few Things That Were Said at the Dallas 
Convention 

The greatest joy possible to the conscien- 

tious teacher is the realization that the door 

of some child’s confidence has been unlocked. 


The mother tongue for American girls and 
boys is a part of the very warp and woof of 
life. 


America is today the most disliked Nation 
on earth. 


The day of isolation is past. If there were 
ever a time when a country could live by or for 
itself alone, that hour is gone forever. 


Character, emotional, aesthetic and social 


training should form an integral part of 
every modern elementary school curriculum. 
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You hear a lot about the little red school- 
house but I do not take much stock in it. It 
is something upon which many politicians seek 
to ride into office. The boy or girl who gets 
only what the little red schoolhouse has to offer 
in the way of education enters upon life han- 
dicapped. What we want is to give equal 
school opportunities beyond the little red 
schoolhouse. We want all to get at least a 
high school education.—Governor of Texas. 


Misbehavior is not a disease, but merely the 
symptom of disease and as such can not be 
governed by discipline. 


It is of less importance to set up a fixed 
amount of subject matter for mastery by all 
students than it is to study and to know the 
capacities and the needs of individual children. 


For stubborness, insubordination, sullenness 
and other behavior problems of the classroom, 
often the child is far less to blame than the 
parents. 


The joy of the school is to take youth where 
it finds it and carry it forward until it is 
fitted for life. 


We must never forget that youth is not 
easily deceived. If we speak with our lips, but 
do not demonstrate in our lives, our words 
will be of no avail. It is what we are—not 
what we say—that really counts. 


This one time Soviet of readin’-’ritin’~’rith- 
metic that ruled the land from the little red 
schoolhouse to the grammar school of the big- 
gest city has been made to give way in part 
to a more intelligent view of the purpose of 
education. 


In the final analysis, it is the personality 
of the individual classroom teacher that counts 
most in the educative process. 


When folks understand each other they don’t 
want to kill. 


We hope to end war by teaching the children 
of this generation that wars are unnecessary. 


The whole purpose of education has been 
shifted from the memorization of a rigid body 
of facts and relatively simple skills to an ade- 
quate preparation for life. 


The greatest crime any educational system 
does is to permit any boy or girl to fail. Schools 
should provide suitable facilities for all pupils 
of all grades of intellectual ability. That is 
just what the junior high school aims at. 


If we subordinate the building of fortunes 
to the building of characters. our country 
will live in security and rejoice in abundant 
prosperity, with good government at home and 
peace, respect, good will and confidence abroad. 


; Unless civilization devises a means of end- 
ing war, then war will make an end of civili- 
zation.—Judge Clarke. 


Many of the potential geniuses of the world 
never achieve real success because they fail to 
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adjust themselves to their surroundings and 
associates. 


Intelligent public opinion is the greatest 
force in a Republic. 


Children are born with all the necessary 
gifts to express beauty, but we grownups help 
them to lose these. 


Teachers in the Southern States are builders 
of a new social order; they are constructive 
statesmen. 


The gist of this convention is to be found in 
the words of the central theme—Ideals, Char- 
acter, Citizenship, National Unity. 


The ideals of the Nation must be born in 
the hearts of the youth of today. 


We must guard the American home against 
every condition that lessens its teaching force. 


The high school of tomorrow will serve all 
pupils of high school age regardless of intelli- 
gence or previous academic accomplishment. 


The next step needed in the development of 
school savings banking is to develop a closer 
relation between the school and the home in 
determining the fundamental purposes to be 
attained through use of the school savings 
bank. 


What the world needs is more information 
and less propaganda. 


The Divine Architect did not create man- 
kind as a homogeneous whole. 


It behooves schoolmen to be on the lookout 
for any tendency in athletics which is likely 
to break down character training. 


The salvation of the race depends upon 
conscience—moral and religious conscience 
first of all—but also upon sex conscience. 


The time has come when our states must 
either adopt new types of taxation, or give 
up the hope of providing schools for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children of school age in 
the United States. 


One child out of every 500 of the school 
population needs to be educated in a sight- 
saving class. 

Public funds can be wasted quite as fast in 
standing still as in moving ahead. 


Modern psychology has taught school people 
to be slow to call a boy or girl bad. 


The prejudice against work must be broken 
down. Work is the open door to success. 


The great fundamentals of living are Hon- 
esty, Self-control, Industriousness and Co- 
operation. 

Knowledge of how to work, to organize, to 
conserve, is power. 

The old-fashioned office-clerk principal is 
rapidly disappearing. 

Commercialized recreations are taking ur 
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too much of the leisure time of the American 
people. 


The teacher’s function is to make the child 
want to know. 


The supervisor’s work is that of a helper 
of teachers. 


The most important duty of a superinten- 
dent is the selection of teachers. 


The real function of testing is not finding 
the pupil’s score, it is specific diagnosis. 


Industry does not need the child; the child 
needs industry. 


The lack of recreative environment is the 
tragedy of industry. 


Education is a liability; not an asset. 


We need not only fact teaching, but the 
spiritual significance of facts also. 


Every classroom is a potential community. 
Freedom is trained will; self-control. 
It is good to do good; good to be good. 


Student government must be built upon self- 
government. 


Some of us are giving our children the fire- 
works instead of the stars. 


One ounce of appreciation is worth a ton of 
criticism. 

Keeping away from evil doesn’t make a 
man good. 

Never blight the child’s life by fear. 


It is the function of the school to raise chil- 
dren from the ice level of illiteracy to the duid 
level of literacy. 


A great teacher once said, “Every pupil in 
my school is a specialist.” 


Only a dynamic spirit begets free dynamic 
spirits. 


Have you ever seen the hungry look in the 
eyes of boys and girls who are misunderstood? 


The greatest joy that comes to a boy is the 
consciousness that he has the power to think. 


Life is not a failure as long as we have one 
friend. 


A human character is as strong as its great- 
est virtue. 
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First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide,— 
All things ready with a will,— 
April’s coming up the hill. 

—Mary Mapes Dodge 


























Superior High School ‘Teachers in Districts 
of the First Class 


HENRY KLONOWER 


Director Teacher Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


tion II of the Qualification and Salary Act 

in districts of the first class, subject to 
the regulations prescribed by the State Coun- 
cil of Education, and such additional regula- 
tions as the local school board of education 
may prescribe, the minimum-maximum salary 
for high school teachers may be advanced to 
$3,600, in two increments of $200 each. The 
minimum requirements for such advancement 
have been in operation since 1924. The oper- 
ation of this interesting feature of the salary 
schedule is indicated in the following analysis 
prepared by the Teacher Bureau of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Since the 
schedule became operative 288 teachers have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of ad- 
vancing to the higher salary levels by ful- 
filling the requirements mutually agreed upon 
by the officials of the school districts of the 
first class and subsequently approved by the 
State Council of Education. 

In addition to certain academic attainments 
the applicant for admission to the superior 
high school group must show membership in 
approved professional organizations or learned 
societies; must have completed a minimum of 
twelve semester hours toward a graduate de- 
gree; and he must have a rating of ninety 
or better. All applicants for admission to this 
group must have submitted a thesis or pub- 
lished article upon some subject germane to 
the teachers, professional work, approved by 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

An examination of the records in the Teach- 
er Bureau of those who have been admitted to 
the upper salary levels, affiliation with pro- 
fessional organizations is indicated below: 


; Number of 
Organizations Teachers 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 229 


[ accordance with the provisions of Sec- 


National Education Association.......... 201 
Parent-Teacher Association ............ 109 
High School Men’s Association......... 5l 
Women Teachers’ Association.......... 32 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association........ 20 
Western Penna. Education Association.. 29 


Academic attainments and_professiona! 
preparation are also factors that determine the 
eligibility of a candidate for the advanced 


salary group. The satisfactory completion of 
twelve semester hours of graduate work in 
education, or in the subject field of the teach- 
er’s interest, or in both, in an institution ap- 
proved by the State Council of Education is 
required. A graduate course in education 


shall be a course or courses representing not 


less than twelve semester hours in the field of 
education pursued subsequent to the conferring 
of the baccalaureate degree and pursued in 
an approved university, college or technical 
school in which courses of post graduate grade 
in education are customarily offered. Where 
the teacher in question is not the holder of 
a baccalaureate degree such teacher must have 
completed in an accredited institution or in- 
stitutions, four years of post high school edu- 
cation and in addition thereto twelve semes- 
ter hours of further advanced work. This ex- 
ception applies only to teachers now in service. 


An analysis of the records in the Teacher 
Bureau shows the following distribution: 
Number of 
Graduate Credit . Teachers 
Se is cereesrnwennnw ses eenaeaeeeeene 27 
DEG <62 snes scuN kisseke i neces 139 
Twelve Semester Hours toward a Gradu- 
BUG OO MECC visi scceictslen ae sitawretaweceaes 25 
More than Twelve Semester Hours toward 
a) Gradtiate déorGe: << ..co21s «acs ause's 97 


A third factor by which admission to the 
class is determined is a rating in teaching on 
the State Teachers Rating Score Card of 
ninety or above approved by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The follow- 
ing distribution of rating indicates that out 
of 288 teachers rated, 283 have been given a 
numerical rating between ninety and ninety- 


five. A distribution of the score is indicated 
below: 
Number of 
Rating Teachers 
Qs a eins cea e aertare tree 99 
DI cau orr dnd wie wee ale ae 59 
DO orn ths adic arate a aie ke aah ee dee 35 
FM aii hata aor Sara ae ale 42 
GTA igs Sanat tarda alg aha ews ohaterae eta erd 21 
Do naxik Keo Ae Oe EP 27 
GOR kA age ceu we Gaede aaa oe ea 1 
OD od rg ni ae raid aah aera aes 2 
DS aes eee er rere Nee wn eee 1 
QO eee oe ee eee 1 
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The additional requirement provides that 
applicants must submit a thesis or published 
article. An analysis of the nature of these 
theses submitted shows the number of theses 
submitted in each of the following fields of 
learning: 


Number of 
Field Teachers 
Poh ep JyLLLLOLS LC) | Ree a ge eae ge Ne 10 
Commercial Education ................ 12 
SRI RR NINNE 55s acc eos rislin ws Gs WISI onc raaotress 83 
PE .cbcheceneeuere sess bnees . 24 
LEC ae eer RRA Seren oe Pel (i 
Pen) TEGMORGION oo 5c nic cece ccwenss 5 
PEE OD UT LO, HORA OR Reet ae MET en eT nin 55 
STO TACT SRS Sere eck area nen potted Se Peas 46 
Sy TN Ly ob oar 46 


Of the many theses submitted for approval 
the following chart prepared in the Teacher 
Bureau indicates the wide selection of sub- 
jects distributed in the several fields: 


Art Education: 

1. A Study in Achievement in Freehand 
Drawing Compared with Achievement 
in Other High School Subjects 

2. America’s Need for Art Education 

3. Historic Art 

Commercial Education: 

1. Objectives in the Teaching of Accounting 

2. Teaching Business Subjects in the Sec- 
ondary School 

3. The Theory of Business Enterprise 

Literature: 

1. Wordsworth’s Criticism of Literature 

2. Discussion of Some Phases of the Mod- 
ern English Novel 

8. Virgil’s Message of Faith 

Mathematics: 

1. A Study in Graphic Methods for the So- 
lution of Equations 

2. A Brief Examination of the “Thirteen 
Books of Euclid’s Elements” 

8. Riccati Equation 

Music: 

1. The History of Music in the Central High 
School 

2. Why the High School Music Course? 

8. Ye Old Time Christmas 

Physical Education: 

1. Athletics for High School Girls 

2. Physical Education and the Secondary 
School 

8. English Folk Dancing 

Professional: 

1. A Study of the Effect of Summer School 
Work upon the Regular Work in One 
Specific High School 

2. An Efficiency Basis of Educational Ad- 
ministration 

3. The Contribution of Connecticut to the 
Common School System of Pennsyivania 

Science: 

1. Opportunities for Women in the Field 

of Science 
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2. Report on the Research Problems done in 
Bacteriology 

8. Chemistry, the Essential Science 

Social Studies: 

1. The Gold Surplus, the Business Cycle, 
and Prices 

2. Ancient History in the Secondary Schools 

8. Organization and Procedure of the House 
of Commons 1597-98 





PROTECTING CHILDREN FROM 
BLASTING CAPS 
F. J. BYRNE 


Chairman Publicity Committee, Institute of Makers of 
Explosives, 103 Park Ave., New York City 


There are approximately 500 children crip- 
pled each year in the United States by playing 
with blasting caps which they have picked up 
in the vicinity of mines, quarries, or in the 
fields where agricultural blasting has been 
done. Pennsylvania has had the largest num- 
ber of such accidents since last spring. 

From last spring to November 1, there have 
been 81 children injured and one killed in 
Pennsylvania by blasting caps. The ages of 
these children run from four years to sixteen 
years, but most of them are between the ages 
of six and twelve. 

The accidents have occurred at Allentown, 
Clarion, Danville, DuBois, Emporium, Erie, 
Hamburg, Harrisburg, Johnstown, McKees- 
port, Monongahela, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Pittston, Russelton, Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Blasting caps contain fulminate of mercury, 
a quick, powerful explosive. It will explode 
when struck by a hammer. It will explode 
when thrown into the fire. It will also explode 
when children try to extract the contents with 
a pin, or by holding a lighted match to it, 
or by thrusting the flaming end of the match 


' into the cap. 


Boys often play in and around quarries on 
Sundays and sometimes pick up stray caps 
and investigate them. Rarely do they do this 
without getting hurt. They may know they 
are dangerous, and that a spark or a blow 
will explode them; but they do not realize how 
sensitive they are, how violent the explosion, 
or how the pieces of copper fly. Even the 
name is misleading in this respect. The word 
“caps” suggests the paper caps used with toy 
pistols, and because the blasting caps are 
called by this name it is natural to think that 
the two articles belong to the same family. 
They may; but they bear about the same 
resemblance to each other that a hungry, man- 
eating tiger does to the gentle pussycat. 

(Turn ta page 541) 



































Testing as an Aid to Teaching 


CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 
P. S, E. A. Research Secretary 


I. The Purpose of Education Tests 


a. To consume time 
b. To bluff students 
ce. To improve teaching: 

1.Survey tests (Find out what each 
student knows—go from known to un- 
known—Avoid rehashing) 

2. Diagnostic tests (What particular 
mistakes does each pupil make? Lo- 
cate individual needs) 

8. Practice tests (Drill the students ac- 
cording to individual needs) 

4.Essay tests (Encourage reflective 
thought—Practice in organizing and 
expressing ideas—See V) 

d. To rank or grade students 

e. To determine the progress of each stu- 
dent 

f. To compare educational efficiency of in- 
stitutions and to measure results in ex- 
perimentation with techniques, methods 
and systems of instruction 

g. To measure teaching efficiency 


II. The Nature of Good Tests 


a. Objective (e. g. all teachers must assign 
the same score to any one paper thus 
avoiding the following conditions) : 
1.100 teachers graded an ordinary 
arithmetic examination — Grades 
ranged from 10 to 100—About one- 
half of teachers would fail the student 
and the other half pass him 

2.28 experienced composition teachers 
—15 who gave passing marks in De- 
cember gave failing marks for the 
same work in February and 11 who 
gave failing marks in December gave 
passing marks in February 

3. The ordinary written examination or 
test (from the point of view of “ob- 
jectivity” alone) is practically worth- 
less for purposes c, 1; and d, e, f 
and g above 
b. Valid 
1. The test must be such as to do the 
work expected of it 

2. The ordinary written examination 
may be valid for purposes a; b; and, 
when properly used, for c, 2, 3, 4 
above 
c. Convenient 
1. A test should be easy to use—A yard 
stick for measuring cloth and a tape 
measure for measuring small circum- 
ferences 

2. Economical of student and teacher 
time 

d. Scaled—What are the relative values 
of the different units of the test? 

e. Point of Reference Defined—How is a 
“passing” grade determined? A grade 
of 90, 50, 85 or 97, etc.? 
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Note: Good “Standard Tests” are pre- 
pared to satisfy these five factors. 


The Place of Mental Tests in Teaching: 
a. Each student should progress according 
to his ability. 

1.A student of average mental ability 
should make average progress. If 
he is 50 per cent above average in 
mental ability he should make 50 per 
cent more than average progress. 

2. Accomplishment . 

Ratio (A. R.)=Achievement 


Mental Ability 


b. The A. R. is the most scientific measure 
of teaching efficiency known. 

c. Teachers should welcome (probably 
unite to demand) that they be dismissed 
or retained, promoted in position, and 
receive salary according to their ef- 
ficiency, and their efficiency should be 
determined in large measure by the A. 
R.’s of their students. 

d.Is a mental test grade accurate enough 
to make an A. R. significant? 

1. It indicates, with a very small error, 
a student’s present ability to learn 
with ease under school conditions. 

e. Does a mental test grade represent gen- 
eral intelligence? 

1. The grade varies for an individual 
with age and schooling. 

2.The grade does not represent some 
types of intelligence of great social 
value. 

3. A high score on an intelligence test 
means that one has learned well a 
maximum of some of those things 
which are found to be equally avail- 
able to most people. 

4. A person who makes a low score on a 
mental test is not disgraced nor should 
he be discouraged any more than an 
athlete who runs a very slow 100 yard 
race—He may be world champion in 
putting the shot. 





IV. Use of Tests Daily: 


a. Making 
b. Scoring 
c. Drill 


V. Use of the Essay Examination: 


a. Assignment for out-of-class work 
b. Problem solving under life conditions 
c. Unlimited time for finding, organizing 
and evaluating facts 
d. Grading: 
1. Cannot be assigned a numerical value 
2.Have students read one another’s 
papers 
3. Teacher should read a sampling of 
the papers to determine the more con- 
stant errors 
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4, The papers should always furnish the 
basis for a class lesson, usually of the 
nature of a review 


References For a Beginner 

McCall, Wm. A.—How to Measure in Educa- 
tion. Macmillan Co. 

Miller, G. F.—Objective Tests in High School 
Subjects. Norman, Oklahoma. $1.00. 

Monroe, W. S.—An Introduction to the Theory 
of Educational Measurement. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Patterson, D. G.—Preparation and Use of 
New-Type Examinations. World Book 
Co. 60c. 

Trow, N. C.—Scientific Method in Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20. 





VACATIONING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARKS ; 
The National Parks have been set aside 


because of their scenic wonders as recreation 
centers for the people of our country but they 
serve also as field laboratories for the study 
of nature. 

The National Park Service in an article by 
Stephen Tyng Mather in the National Repub- 
lic calls attention to the fact that glacial ac- 
tion may be studied to special advantage in 
Glacier and Rocky Mountain National Parks 
and in Mount Rainier Park. Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and Hawaii and Lassen Volcanic 
National Parks are splendid fields for the 
study of volcanic action. The Grand Canyon, 
Zion Park and Yosemite show the effects of 
stream erosion. Many interesting natural fea- 
tures are to be found in every park,—unusual 
rock formation and flora and fauna native to 
the region. 

It would be impossible to conceive that teach- 
ers bound to or from the N. E. A. meetings or 
vacationing in the West should neglect to 
visit these national wonderlands which Uncle 
Sam keeps ready for his citizens to enjoy. 

The following summary of the National 
Parks of the United States is quoted from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 

“North America is peculiarly rich in wonder- 
lands of nature, in towering mountain peaks, 
giant canyons, glaciers, geysers, cascades, for- 
est wilderness, and lakes, rivers and valleys 
of indescribable beauty. To preserve the 


grandest and most beautiful of these regions, 
together with their historic, prehistoric, or 
scientific treasures, including wild birds and 
animals in their natural state, the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada have set 
them aside as national parks. 
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“In the United States, the Department of 
the Interior looks after these national parks, 
protecting their beauties and providing for 
the safety and comfort of visitors, who find 
roads, trails, stages, steamboats and saddle 
horses, as well as hotels and comfortable tent- 
camps. Each year people flock to these parks 
for “simple life’ vacations in such numbers 
that the money spent on them may be consid- 
ered one of the best government investments. 


“The number of national parks grows con- 
stantly, multiplying the wealth of natural 
marvels that will be preserved for future gen- 
erations. In Yellowstone Park in Wyoming, 
the largest and most celebrated one, are more 
geysers than are found in all the rest of the 
world together. It is also the world’s greatest 
wild animal and bird preserve—a marvelous 
region of 3,348 square miles, containing petri- 
fied forests, boiling springs and a magic river 
plunging through a many colored canyon. 
Yosemite Park in California is an enchanted 
garden with gigantic waterfalls tumbling from 
dizzy heights. In Sequoia National Park, also 
in California, are the oldest trees in the world, 
thousands of California’s giant sequoias, many 
of them more than ten feet in diameter, and 
some said to have been 3,000 years old when 
Christ was born! In Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado are some of the best pre- 
served ruins in America, crumbling cliff dwell- 
ings of a forgotten race. 


“Imposing wonders are to be found in Wind 
Cave National Park in South Dakota with its 
miles and miles of sparkling passages; in that 
Alpine paradise in northwestern Montana— 
Glacier National Park; in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park in Washington with its vast gla- 
cier system; in Crater Lake Park, that mys- 
terious “sea of silence” in southwestern Ore- 
gon; and in the medicinal waters of Arkansas 
Hot Springs. 

“Among other national playgrounds are the 
Hawaiian Park in the Hawaiian Islands, with 
its three volcanoes and its lake of blazing lava; 
the Rocky Mountain Park in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies; General Grant Park and 
Lassen Park, in California; Platt Park in Ok- 
lahoma; Casa Grande Park in Arizona; Sully’s 
Hill Park in North Dakota; Lafayette Park, 
a group of granite mountains in Mount Desart 
Island off the coast of Maine; the Grand Can- 
yon, Arizona; Zion Park, Utah; and the huge 
Mount McKinley Park in Alaska.” 

















Consolidation of Schools and Transporta- 
tion of School Children 


P. D. BLAIR 


Superintendent 


S a means of solving the rural school 
A problem the establishing of consoli- 
dated schools has spread to every part 
of the country. Our own State which ranks 
high in so many things has lagged in this re- 
spect. In fact it was said not long ago that 
New York, Pennsylvania and Texas, contain- 
ing 1/7 of the rural population of the United 
States, 1,778,000, much of it with a density of 
18 or more to the square mile still had 24,380 
one-room schools. Surely here was a good 
field for progress in school consolidation and 
much has been accomplished during the last 
few years. 

In Crawford County although we have closed 
144 one-room schools we still have far too 
many. Our county made a beginning in con- 
solidation back in 1891 when Pine Township 
closed its one-room schools and began trans- 
porting its pupils to Linesville schools. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, it seems to have the distinction of 
having established the first consolidated school 
in Pennsylvania under the Act of 1901. This 
was in North Shenango Township where in 
accordance with the result of a special election 
required under that act a new school was 
erected, the old schools closed and the pupils 
furnished transportation. 

The process of consolidation in Crawford 
County is, I suppose, more or less typical for 
the agricultural counties of Pennsylvania. 


Crawford County Consolidation 


1. I have already mentioned North Shenango 
Township. This is an ordinary rural town- 
ship somewhat in the shape of a triangle. 
After the act of 1961 was passed and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the act the electors 
authorized the school board to erect a new 
building, close the six schools, five one-room 
and one two-room, and transport the pupils. 
Eight, nine and, in some years, ten wagons 
have been used in transporting these pupils. 
Until the last few years horse-drawn vehicles 
were used exclusively. Lately autos have been 
used on some of the routes at least during a 
part of the year. 

While these early consolidations were suc- 
cessful in giving the children better educa- 
tional advantages the districts were penalized 
in a financial way and the popular effect was 


of Schools, 
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Crawford County 

not encouraging in that respect. Recently un- 
der more favorable legislation various other 
communities in the county in order to provide 
better schools for their children have effected 
consolidations or partial consolidations. In 
some cases it has included an entire township, 
in others part of a township, in others a town- 
ship and a borough or an independent district 
or parts of two or more districts. 

2. Pine Township - Linesville - Conneaut 
Township. All schools in Pine Township are 
closed and pupils transported to Linesville. 
Certain schools in Conneaut Township are 
closed and transported to Linesville. The joint 
high school with Conneaut Township includes 
vocational departments. 

3. Beaver Township, formerly two dis- 
tricts, Beaver Independent and Beaver Town- 
ship. Independent district abolished by County 
Court upon petition. Township school board 
took charge of combined districts, remodeled 
central school, closed eight one-room schools 
and transports pupils. Continue three one- 
room schools in extreme corners of township. 

4. Geneva-Greenwood. Joint Board organ- 
ized. Borough building remodeled. Five one- 
room township schools closed and pupils trans- 
ported. 

5. West Shenango Township. New building 
erected. Three one-room and one two-room 
buildings closed. 

6. East Fallowfield Township. At Novem- 
ber, 1925 election voters approved a bond 
issue of $27,000 for erection of new building. 
District has seven one-room buildings, one 
two-room building and a one-room high school 
building. 

7. West Fallowfield Township. Two two- 
room elementary schools, one at Hartstown, 
the other at Adamsville. Other school closed 
and pupils transported. All high school stu- 
dents attend Greenville High School transport- 
ed by Bessemer railroad or by auto over Perry 
Highway. 

Strange as it may seem, in the eastern and 
particularly in the northeastern part of the 
county where there are more and larger hills 
and rather poorer roads we have our largest 
and best consolidations. 

8. Rockdale Township. Fine new building 
erected for high school and elementary grades. 
All fourteen one-room schools closed and 
pupils transported. Automobiles used while 
roads are good. Horse drawn vans and sleds 
used during remainder ot year. 

9. Bloomfield Township. A fine new build- 
ing for high school and elementary grades, 
including auditorium, gymnasium, science lab- 
oratory, library, dressing rooms, shower baths, 
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etc. was erected on site of 7% acres. All four- 
teen one-room schools closed and pupils trans- 
ported. Autos used while roads are good, 
wagons and sleds during remainder of year. 

10. Sparta-Spartansburg. Township and 
borough formed joint district by contract of 
the boards, erected fine new modern consoli- 
dated school, enlarged the high school oppor- 
tunities by extending the courses and making 
the school meet all requirements and recom- 
mendations for a vocational high school. All 
township schools except two have been closed 
and pupils are transported by motor buses 
while the roads are good, then by specially 
constructed school wagons or sleds. 

11. Randolph Township. Voters approved 
a bond issue for the erection of two consoli- 
dated schools, a large one for high school and 
elementary grades at Guys Mills and a smaller 
one for elementary grades only at East Ran- 
dolph. The latter was erected during the past 
summer and is now in use. The bids on the 
plans for the building at Guys Mills were all 
too high for the funds available but one-room 
buildings have been transferred to the school 
grounds at Guys Mills and are being used 
temporarily. All one-room schools have been 
closed and the children are transported. Fine 
approved motor buses are used on the im- 
proved roads and school wagons on the other 
routes. : 

12. Both Richmond and Troy Townships 
have partial consolidation with a number of 
the one-room schools in each district closed 
and the pupils transported. ; 

The three districts of Troy Township, Steu- 
ben Township and Townville borough operate 
a joint vocational high school at Townville 
but the students are required to furnish their 
own transportation. 

Transportation 

Some of us perhaps are apt to think of 
transportation as something required only in 
connection with consolidated schools. As a 
matter of fact it has always been necessary for 
children to get to school. Usually, however, 
there has been no claim of a public obligation 
to furnish transportation until the children 
have been assigned to a school more remote 
from the home than the one originally attend- 
ed. In other words when school patrons feel 
they are being deprived of some right and a 
greater hardship imposed upon them then 
comes the insistent demand that transporta- 
tion be furnished. 

If all had an equal distance to go parents 
might provide the transportation. Where par- 
ents do provide transportation of course chil- 
dren may walk, drive horse or Ford, ride 
pony, use troliey, railroad, motor boat or air- 
plane. 

There can be no denying the fact that trans- 
portation has its disadvantages, and in some 
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cases real hardships. Other things being 
equal these are likely to be the greater, the 
greater the distance that the children must 
be transported. However, if the parents and 
taxpayers are really and sincerely interested 
in securing the best educational advantages 
possible for their children they easily come 
to realize that it cannot be brought about in 
the one-room one-teacher school. 


The only alternative then is to bring to- 
gether a larger number of children to justify 
the establishing and maintaining of a larger, 
better, more efficient school. In helping to 
bring this about in Crawford County the 
members of the State Department interested 
in rural schools have done most efficient 
service. 

While some of the cities have erected the 
finest kind of modern schools which in some 
cases are attended almost exclusively by Ital- 
ians, Slavs, Japanese, Poles or Southern Ne- 
groes, thousands and tens of thousands of 
fine native American boys and girls whose an- 
cestors have been here 100 or maybe 200 
years are compelled to attend the poorest 
kind of “one cylinder” schools. It certainly 
behooves those responsible to give these chil- 
dren a better deal. In some cases we are do- 
ing this in Crawford County. 

From the 144 schools closed, including the 
“Sweitzer” schools, the records show that 
1,100 children are transported from 106 
schools. Including parents who are employed 
to transport their own children, 112 drivers 
are employed at a total cost of $46,305.53, of 
which the State refunds $23,268.24. 

Where transportation is furnished by the 
district, various plans are followed. 

One way is to pay parents to provide trans- 
portation for their own children. This has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. The 
main advantage is that the school board is not 
likely to be troubled much with complaints 
about the transportation even though a greedy 
parent may put the money received for fur- 
nishing transportation in his pocket and re- 
quire the children to walk. On the other hand 
there is, I believe, some question about the 
good effect of paying a man for transporting 
his own children to school. At any rate in 
most cases where there are _ consolidated 
schools it is necessary for the school board 
to provide some other type of transportation. 
If this can be done by paying fare on regu- 
larly established trolley lines, railroad or bus 
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lines it will probably be done in that way. 
This takes care of the situation very well 
when the schedules are right. The laws per- 
mit taking advantage of this type of trans- 
portation if the children do not have to walk 
a distance exceeding 1% miles to reach 


stations. 
Generally, however, the board must furnish 


transportation at its own expense in motor 
or horse drawn vehicles. 


1. The vehicles—whatever kind they are 
and whether they are owned by the district, 
the driver or a third party—should be com- 
fortable as to cushions, blankets, springs, 
heat, light, ventilation, weight, etc. They 
should be safe, strong as to structure and 
materials, as to bolts, steps, windows, etc. 

2. The team—if one is used, should be 
strong, dependable, safe—not balky or easily 
frightened. 

8. The driver should be (1) of age, (2) 
reliable, respectable, capable, (3) responsible 
—in good health and of good habits, (4) cap- 
able of disciplining when necessary. 

4. The contracts should be carefully drawn, 
cover all points that should be covered, should 
be in duplicate, and fully understood by each 
party. (Form furnished by State.) 

5. The routes—Not too few, not too long, 
type of road should be taken into considera- 
tion whether concrete, gravel, clay, loam, cin- 
der, corduroy, also hills, streams, railroad 
crossings, etc., number and size of children, 
type of children and parents, shelters. 

6. The time schedule. 

7. Costs, sources of funds (in Pennsylva- 
nia), (1) Local district, (2) State 50 per cent 
—$3,000—$1 per day per pupil, 60 per cent or 
75 per cent—$4,000, (8) Parent. 

Adequate funds and expenditures under 
proper supervision will solve most of the prob- 
lems in connection with school transportation, 
especially if this includes the improvement 
of the roads. 

8. Plans. (1) However it is important that 
the transportation of school children in any 
district be carefully planned. At the begin- 
ning and throughout intelligent effort should 
be made to create and maintain good school 
sentiment. This may be accomplished by in- 
terviews, lectures, conferences, public meet- 
ings, circulars, P. T. A.’s, ete., ete. If the 
interest of the people is centered upon secur- 
ing the best school possible it will be easier 
to keep in mind the fact that the transporta- 
tion is simply one of the means employed to 
this erid and manage it accordingly. 

(2) Of course the best type of transpor- 
tation possible should be planned, best in re- 
gard to vehicles, routes, drivers, contracts, 
time schedules, waiting stations, etc. 

(3) Then when all possible has been done 
to secure the right kind of transportation it 
should be continually inspected and super- 
vised. Meetings and interviews should be 
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held from time to time with drivers, boards, 
teachers, patrons and pupils. 

(4) Then finally there should be whole 
hearted intelligent cooperation on the part 
of all to maintain the best schools possible 
and the best type of transportation of chil- 
dren to the schools. 





PROTECTING CHILDREN 
(From page 536) 

The best thing to be done is to educate the 
whole population to realize how dangerous 
these exceedingly useful things are when they 
are out of their proper place, and what a 
dreadful thing it is, the going through life 
crippled or blinded for want of a little care and 
knowledge. 

A blasting cap is a copper shell about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter and an inch 
or two long, half full of fulminate of mercury. 
This fulminate is the most sensitive and about 
the most impulsive explosive in common use. 
Blasting caps contain anywhere from 15 to 30 
grains of it; primers for firearms cartridges 
usually contain not more than 1-5 grain. That’s 
what the hammer or firing pin of a gun or 
pistol hits to ignite the powder in the shell. 
A blasting cap is meant to work the other way. 
The powder from the fuse ignites the fulminate 
in the blasting cap, and it explodes with ter- 
rific force and detonates the dynamite. A box 
of caps will blow a hole right through a two- 
inch oak plank. One cap will blow a child’s 
hand off. Lingg, one of the Chicago anarchists, 
committed suicide by biting a blasting cap 
between his teeth. 

The point to be remembered is that when a 
blasting cap goes off it does great damage 
locally. There is no escaping its effects. 

Electric blasting caps are as strong as ordi- 
nary blasting caps; but as the capsule or shell 
is sealed up with a sulphur plug through 
which the wires are carried down to the ful- 
minate, not so many accidents occur in playing 
with them. They are generally dipped in 
dark-colored wax, and are not such attractive 
playthings as the bright copper blasting caps; 
but “they get there just the same.” Amateur 
electricians are earnestly advised to bury the 
electric cap a foot or two in the earth before 
trying to pass electric currents through the 
wires, and they had better not do it then. Don’t 
open it up to see what’s in it! Don’t carry 
caps around in your pockets! Don’t take 
them home with you! Don’t leave them where 
children can get at them! Don’t monkey with 
them! 





Fifty Reasons for Consolidation of Rural Schools 
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There Are Others 
ROBERT ©. SHAW 
Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
School buildings are better adapted to school purposes. 
Consolidation brings better standards, grading and classification. 
Consolidation gives longer periods for recitations. 
Consolidation results in a larger number of pupils entering high school. 
Pupils complete high school earlier. 
Saves years of the pupils’ time. 
Better preparation results in better teaching and better learning. 
Consolidation gives opportunity for departmental work. 
Departmental work allows teachers to specialize in their work. 
Consolidation makes possible larger classes for instruction. 
Consolidation results in longer term of school. 
Problems of discipline are much easier. 
Consolidation makes possible better housing conditions for teachers. 
Consolidation extends acquaintance of pupils and broadens experience. 
Makes possible learning in special studies like music, drawing and art. 
Furnishes larger opportunity for athletics and literary activities. 
Teachers have longer tenure of office. 
Experienced teachers prefer to teach in the larger units. 
Teachers have opportunity of meeting frequently for conference. 
Teachers are assigned to particular grade because of fitness. 
Young teachers have benefit of experienced teachers’ assistance. 
Consolidation furnishes opportunity for various social activities. 
Offers practical vocational courses for rural children. 
This type of school offers opportunity for larger community center activities. 
Consolidation offers greater future to a community. 
Vehicles can go when small children cannot. 
Transportation brings school close to the home. 
Children are conveyed to school with the greatest degree of comfort. 
With the aid of the State, consolidation is not expensive. 
Transportation and maintenance are made easy by State appropriations. 
The State pays $200 annually to fourth class districts for each permanently 
closed school. 
Children are on the road only a short time usually. 
Children are always in control of responsible adults. 
Responsible drivers look after the conduct of children. 
Children are protected from the storm on way to school. 
Transportation removes hazard of pupils traveling on dangerous roads. 
If necessary for children to wait for vehicle, waiting rooms are provided. 
Small children are protected from roughness of larger children. 
Gives an equal opportunity to children of every home. 
Consolidation simplifies problems of supervision of rural schools. 
Consolidation results in better rural homes. 
Vitalizes country life for every citizen. 
Makes rural life attractive to young people and keeps them in the country. 
Pupils have advantage of better equipment, better libraries—schools equal to 
the systems in urban centers. 
Consolidation leads to better roads. 
Sale of old school properties assists in financing new schools. 
Consolidated schools indicate progress commensurate with that of business. 
Joint consolidation enlarges unit of taxation so equalizes cost. 
Consolidation results in community cooperation. 
Consolidation furnishes opportunity for extracurricular activities. 
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Suggestions for Art Programs for Parent 
Teacher Association Meetings 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art for Pennsylvania 


There is a great need for placing an em- 
phasis upon the value of art as a vital force 
in the social and industrial life of the com- 
munity. 

The aim should be to stress the value of art 
1. In enriching our lives, by teaching love and 
‘ appreciation of all beauty 
2. In its relation to matters of personal attire 
3. In manufacture and salesmanship 
4. In beautifying our homes 
5. In beautifying our towns and cities 

There should be a full realization of the 
peculiar advantages that the school holds as 
an agency for impressing ideas of beauty and 
art that find expression in the home and com- 
munity life upon plastic childhood. 

The art program should be illustrated so far 
as possible. Some speakers may make draw- 
ings before the audience; others may use stere- 
opticon slides or show actual art objects or 
prints and other reproductions. There are 
likewise opportunities for dramatization of the 
art program. 

Suggested Topics 

How Art in Our Schools Enriches Our Home 
and Community Life 

How to Make Our Homes More Beautiful and 
Attractive 

More Appropriate and Becoming Dress—a 
Fine Art 

The Value of Art in American Manufacture 
and Merchandising 

Know Your Town (or City)—a Consideration 
of Fine Examples of Architecture in the 
Community 

Civic Beauty—A Community Asset. How This 
Association Might Aid 

Landscape Art Applied to School and Home 
Grounds, Parks and Playgrounds 

How to Understand and Enjoy Fine Art 


Lithographs 
Etchings 
Woodblocks, ete. 


How to Know and to Appreciate Architecture 

How to Know and to Appreciate Sculpture 

How to Know and to Appreciate the Fine Art 
Quality in (a) furniture (b) rugs (c) 
pottery (d) glass (e) textiles, ete. 

The Cooperation of the Association with Mu- 
seums and other Art Agencies in the Com- 
munity 

Suggestions for Speakers 

Art teachers and supervisors 

Local architects, designers, dealers in furni- 
ture, rugs, clothing, etc. 

Suggested Activities 

Provide for exhibits of children’s drawings 
and constructive handwork 

Arrange for such exhibits in store windows 


How to Know and to 
Appreciate Prints 
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and library, as well as in the school build- 
ing 
Arrange loan exhibit of art and handcraft 
from homes of the community 
Arrange exhibit of any local manufactured 
goods of art quality 
Organize an art committee to represent the 
Association and provide worthy pictures 
for schoolroom decoration 
Organize a Civic Art Committee to work for 
beauty in the community by 
(1) Preserving all that is good and beauti- 
ful from the past 
(2) Stimulating the best in new projects 
(3) Objecting to objectional billboards and 
other objects that may mar 
Suggestive Topics for the Dramatization of 
Art in Connection with a Proposed Art 
Program 
1. A playlet to set forth the value of be- 
coming and appropriate clothing 
2. A stage setting to show good choice of 
home furnishings* 
3. Posing of pupils to represent important 
pictures and statues 
4. Dramatizing the spirit of good, honest and 
beautiful craftsmanship compared with 
hasty and careless work 





A playlet “Art Where Art Thou’”—Miss May Robin- 
son, Washington, Indiana. 





THE PICTURE AND CLIPPING FILE 
The clipping and picture file has become an 
essential factor in the progressive school. This 
device is of very direct value to every depart- 
ment in the school, especially the Art, English, 
Geography and Social Studies. The main 
problem is its establishment and organization. 
Once this is accomplished and the busy teach- 
ers are notified that the library is prepared to 
furnish pictures and clippings for nearly every 
subject taught, its success is assured. 

In the school properly equipped with an 
active library and librarian, the place for the 
collection of pictures and clippings is without 
doubt the school library. Here it is of easy 
access to all teachers and pupils. If the li- 
brary functions properly it is the one depart- 
ment which is most closely related to all the 
others and is the agency best able to promote 
and continue the usefulness of the collection. 
Where the material is scattered among teach- 
ers in the various rooms much of it is idle most 
of the time because it is unknown or unavail- 
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able. The librarian is the faculty mem - 
ifiost ¢apable of caring for the file consistent- 
ly and the library is the logical place for such 
collections. 


It is usual to begin a collection by culling 
pictures and articles from discarded magazines 
and books. The National Geographic offers 
costumes, scenery, industries of every land. 
The magazines, Asia and Travel, contain simi- 
lar material. For art, the Mentor, colored 
plates from the Ladies’ Home Journal, Pic- 
torial Review, Woman’s Home Companion, ete. 
offer valuable material. The covers of our 
eurrent periodicals such as Literary Digest, 
carry reproductions of famous works of art. 
The Jessie Wilcox Smith “Famous Children of 
Fiction” are well worth mounting. Other 
sources for material are, illustrated railway 
folders, calendars, advertisements and _ post 
cards. The Perry pictures, the University and 
Elson prints may be purchased at small cost. 


It is not difficult to obtain a supply of pic- 
tures to work on. It is a great help to the 
busy librarian to have pupils help in the rou- 
tine work of building a picture file by cutting, 
mounting, marking, etc. It is important to 
emphasize that every detail must be done care- 
fully and neatly. It is surprising how many 
things pupils can do and do well. It gives them 
a greater interest in the library too if they can 
feel a part of it. 


It is best to file pictures alphabetically by 
subject. A clear, logical and consistent classi- 
fication table may be found in “Modern 
American Library Economy,” published by the 
Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont. 

In charging out pictures and clippings it is 
well to use small mimeographed forms giving 
the following data: 


Pictures Number 
Clippings Name 
Subject Home Room 


The use of this form enables teachers to 
help themselves by filling out a blank, leave 
it on the librarian’s desk so that she may later 
file these slips and have all the data needed 
to trace the loans if necessary. 

In schools where pictures are in constant 
use, it is advisable to place moulding above 
the blackboard. As the mounts are uniform 
in size they are easily slipped between the 
blackboard and the moulding. The pictures 
are easily seen by the pupils, they do not be- 
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come soiled by dirty hands and rough usage 
of thumb tacks is avoided. 

In a progressive school there will be an im- 
mediate need of the picture file. In other 
schools the use will have to be tactfully demon- 
strated by displaying the pictures on bulletin 
boards, sending a selection to a teacher in time 
to be of use in teaching some specific subject. 
The librarian will have to use much ingenuity 
at first in popularizing the picture collection, 
but once teachers realize how greatly pictures 
may vitalize and enrich a lesson there will be 
a steadily increasing demand for them. 





INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK AND 
CHILD LABOR 


CHARLOTTE E. CARR 


Director Bureau of Women and Children, Department 
of Labor and Industry 


A full understanding of how serious the 
child labor problem in industrial home work 
can become where there are no effective regu- 
lations to check it, may be obtained from a 
study of the bulletin “Industrial Home Work 
and Child Labor”’* just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. This bulletin 
shows that in 1924, 50 per cent of the families 
taking in industrial home work in the city of 
Philadelphia and its environs were permitting 
children under 16 to be employed illegally on 
industrial home work processes. In some in- 
dustries the proportion of families permitting 
the illegal employment of children was even 
higher. In the manufacture of tags 90 per 
cent of the homes permitted illegal employment 
of children. Of all the children who were 
found illegally employed 75 per cent were work- 
ing either on tags or on men’s clothing. 

Many of the children were very young, 82 
per cent were under 14 years of age and 14 
per cent were under 8 years of age. Also they 
worked more than casually on industrial home 
work processes. One-third of the children 
consistently worked after 8 o’clock at night 
and one-third worked on Saturdays and Sun- 
days as well as on school days. 

Serious though this indictment is against 
the industrial home work system, the bulletin 
points toward a hopeful solution of the prob- 
lem. It includes a copy of the Industrial Home 
Work Regulations which have been effective in 
Pennsylvania since October 1, 1925, and lays 
out the cooperative plan which the Bureau of 
Women and Children in administering these 





* May be secured from the State Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg, 


(Turn to page 590) 




















A Few Notes On Teacher Tenure 


J. S. KINDER 
Head Dept. of Education, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

JOURNAL, dealt with teacher tenure. It 
was followed by a note from the chairman of 
the Committee on Tenure Problems of the P. 
S. E. A., in which nine questions were sub- 
mitted with the suggestion that members of 
the association send to the committee their 
reactions to these nine questions, so that the 
committee might be further guided in the for- 
mation of its tenure legislative program. 


Some of the members of one of my classes 
in Education happened to be working on the 
problem of Teacher Tenure at the time. Those 
working on tenure in Pennsylvania(*) found 
a rather difficult task for there seems to be no 
survey statistics of any accuracy on how many 
years the teachers of the State have been in 
their present positions. Other states presented 
similar difficulties, so that very little, if any- 
thing, was accomplished. Among the few 
states from which adequate information could 
be obtained without a long and expensive in- 
vestigation was a mid-western state which I 
shall call X. That state publishes annually a 
High School Teachers Directory which is one 
of the most complete I have ever seen. It 
gives the names, salaries, subjects taught and 
years in present position of every high school 
teacher, principal and superintendent in the 
state; also the classification of the school, 
president and secretary of every school board, 
district valuation and school tax rate. 

Working from this directory for the school 
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*Epitor’s Notr.—The Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction collects tenure figures each 
year for all teachers as one group. The nomenclature 
of the superintendent’s blank report and of the summary 
of results make the data somewhat ambiguous, but the 
figures given below are roughly comparable to those in 
the last 3 columns of Professor Kinder’s table. 


Year ending June 30, 1925 
(55,450 teachers) 


Year ending June 30, 1924 
(51,703 teachers) 
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year 1925-26, we found the results given in 
the following table (two cities with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000 were not included in the 
study, as they are not typical of the state as 
a whole and would influence the statistics so 
that they would not show the real conditions) : 
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This table shows that nearly 41 per cent of 
all superintendents, principals and high school 
teachers were in their positions for the first 
year. 84.14 per cent had been in their present 
positions less than five years. Less than 2 
per cent had held their positions as long as 
15% years. The more one studies this table 
the more appalling are the facts, for a further 
analysis shows that 227 of the 680 superin- 
tendents or 33.38 per cent; 45 per cent of the 
principals; 54.88 of the teachers in small high 
schools with not more than 10 teachers; and 
29.56 per cent of the teachers in the larger 
high schools were incumbents of the first year 
order. Teachers in the larger high schools 
represent less turnover than those in the 
smaller schools, where over half were holding 
their positions for the first year. Adminis- 
trative officers also find their positions very 
insecure. 

Having had five years of teaching experience 
in the state of X, and therefore knowing the 
conditions, I found it easy to agree with the 
findings. Rarely does one find a teacher, prin- 
cipal or superintendent who has been in his 
position for more than five years. A case 
history of the high school teachers of X would 
show many who move annually or every two 
or three years. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that recruits to the profession for the 
school year 1925-26 are included in the 41 
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per cent who were in their positions for the 
first year. This fact does not materially affect 
the figures, for the increase in high school en- 
rolment that year was slight. The large in- 
creases in enrolment had passed before this 
time. 1925-26 was a normal year. 

Every school official from superintendent to 
elementary teacher is elected annually. The 
great question every spring is, “Where do we 
go from here?” Teachers cannot possibly do 
their best work under such conditions. The 
state has a band of more or less itinerant 
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teachers. Naturally, commercial teachers 
agencies do a land office business. 

One factor which helps in causing such 
teacher turnover is the fact that the state is 
organized on the district plan. Each small 
school district with its local school board rules 
supreme in its domain. It is a very diplomatic 
teacher who can please a majority of the school 
board year after year. Repeated attempts to 
reorganize on a county unit plan have failed. 

What would a teacher tenure law mean to 
that state? 





A Plan for Rotating Supplementary Readers 
to Improve Reading 


W. RAY SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, Elwood City 


EALIZING that reading is one of the 
most important subjects taught in the 
elementary grades, we wanted to im- 

prove the reading in our schools, so we ar- 
ranged to rotate the supplementary readers 
that were assigned to each particular grade 
from one building to another. 

Stock was taken of all the supplementary 
readers in each of our four elementary school 
buildings and the books were classified by 
grades. There were sixteen different sets for 
the first grade, eighteen sets for the second 
grade, twenty-two sets for the fourth grade, 
eleven sets for the fifth grade and nine sets 
for the sixth grade. A schedule of book shifts 
was devised for the year, which provided a 
change every three weeks, to be made by a 
drayman at the stated time. 

The elementary schools of Ellwood City 
were organized on the platoon plan and the 
supplementary reading was taught by our 
community room teacher. The pupils were 
given two forty-minute periods per week for 
supplementary reading, stressing silent read- 
ing, while paying particular attention to rate 
and comprehension of reading. The basic read- 
ers were taught by the regular reading 
teachers. 

The pupils enjoyed reading the great num- 
ber of books and were interested to a greater 
extent than they could have been by spending 
the same amount of time on one or two sup- 


plementary books, as is the common practice 
in a conventional school. An additional ad- 
vantage is a saving in the expenditure of 
money for books. If the pupils in the Ellwood 
City Schools had had access to the same num- 
ber of books without this shifting, it would 
have cost our district eight times as much. 
This plan worked well in our organization and 
is practical in a conventional school. 

The pupils were given Monroe’s Silent Read- 
ing test at the end of the year and the im- 
provement in their reading was very gratify- 
ing. Results of the test: 


Monroe Median 
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N—Number. 

C—Comprehension. 

R—Rate. 

1168—No. of Ellwood City Pupils who took the test. 


IT’S A POOR JOKE 
When some woman blushes with embarrass- 
ment 
When some heart carries away an ache 
When something sacred is made to appear 
common 
When a man’s weakness provides the cause for 
laughter 
When profanity is required to make it funny 
When a little child is brought to tears 
When everyone can’t join in the laughter ~ 
Midland Schools 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Transactions of March 12, 1927 Meeting 
Pursuant to the call of the President, Doc- 

tor George D. Robb, the Executive Council of 
the P. S. E. A. met at Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Saturday 
morning, March 12, 1927 at 9:30 o’clock. 

There were present: George D. Robb, Al- 
toona; C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; John A. H. 
Keith, Harrisburg; Grover H. Alderman, 
Pittsburgh; A. J. Enos, New Salem; Charles 
R. Foster, Pittsburgh; A. M. Goldberger, 
Pittsburgh; Charles W. Potter, Montgomery; 
R. B. Taylor, Norristown; and Miss Besse 
M. Wentzel, Wilkes-Barre. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. Jessie B. 
Dotterer, Elkins Park; Lee L. Driver, Har- 
risburg and J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda. 

Absent: William R. Stonesifer, Steelton. 

Items of business of general interest trans- 
acted are as follows: 

1. Election of Treasurer—From written 
nominations, the Executive Council elected by 
ballot Superintendent Walter L. Philips, West 
Chester as treasurer to succeed the late Jno. 
C. Wagner, Carlisle. They fixed his salary at 
$300 a year, his bond at $30,000 and auth- 
orized the President, the Treasurer-elect and 
the Executive Secretary to select a depository 
which would pay 3 per cent on daily balances. 

2. Election of Trustee of the Permanent 
Fund.—By unanimous vote, H. W. Dodd was 
elected a trustee of the permanent fund for 
six years to succeed himself. He had filled 
the unexpired term of the late Addison L. 
Jones. 

3. Safeguarding the Ballot in the House 
of Delegates.——To prevent irregularities, the 
method of voting by the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence was adopted. 

4. Payment of Expense Allowance to State 
Delegates to the Seattle Convention.—Charles 
E. Dickey, N. E. A. State Director, re- 
ported that at the Dallas convention of 
the N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence, the Board of Directors voted an ad- 
ditional $10,000 for delegates’ expenses to the 
Seattle convention. In accordance with the 
plan approved by the Harrisburg House of 
Delegates for the payment by the Association 
to State Delegates of the following items: 
the railroad fare (convention rate), Pullman 
fare and per diem of $6 during the period of 
the convention (five days), and with the ex- 
pectation that the N. E. A. will pay each 
delegate approximately $35, the Executive 
Council voted unanimously to pay each dele- 
gate $189.40 in advance of the Seattle con- 
vention. 

5. Lancaster Convention The President 
stated that he was in communication with a 
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number of people for the general programs, 
among whom were Honorable Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and Governor John S. Fisher, also that 
he had already secured Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent University of Wisconsin. 





DALLAS CONVENTION 


The Department of Superintendence is the 
largest of the seven or more departments of 
the National Education Association. The mid- 
winter meeting attracts from five to ten thou- 
sand more people than the summer meeting of 
its parent, the National Education Association. 
The recent meeting enrolled approximately 
five thousand school superintendents. They 
came from every state in the Union. In ad- 
dition to the meeting of the school superinten- 
dents, there were meetings of the National 
Council of Education, the Deans of Women, 
the Elementary School Principals, Rural Edu- 
eation workers, Secondary Education Work- 
ers and Vocational Education Workers. These 
are all constituted as departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Then there were 
meetings also of the following allied organi- 
zations: City Teacher Training School Sec- 
tion, Educational Research Association, Na- 
tional Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors, National Council of Kinder- 
garten Supervisors and Training Teachers, 
National Council of Primary Education, Na- 
tional Council of State Superintendents, 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
and National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. The total number of people at- 
tending the meetings of all these bodies was 
estimated at approximately twelve thousand. 
The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is the largest educational gathering 
in the world. 

This year’s meeting was held in Dallas, 
Texas, February 26 to March 3. Dallas is the 
second largest city of Texas. Its population 
approximates two hundred thousand. It is not 
far from the center of the State. Texarkana 
and El Paso are cities on the extreme borders 
of Texas. It is as far from Texarkana to El 
Paso as it is from Texarkana to Chicago, i. e., 
about eight hundred miles. Dallas is about 
three hundred and fifty miles from Texarkana. 
It is situated in the midst of Texas’ most 
fertile cotton belt, the latter extending out 
from the city in all directions for one hundred 
miles. Within the city limits are 375 miles 
of paved streets and dozens of buildings rival- 
ing those of lower New York in height. A 
sight-seeing tour of Highland Heights, the 
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residential section of the city, produced im- 
pressions comparable to those experienced on 
: sight-seeing tour of Beverley Hills, Caii- 
ornia. 


Dallas is noted for its schools and churches. 
There are six high, forty-five elementary and 
seventy-seven private schools. It is the seat 
of Southern Methodist University, the enrol- 
ment of which is nearly 3,000. A few of its 
many churches have a Sunday School enrol- 
ment of over three thousand. 


The Dallas Spirit is unique. 
the minute he steps off the train. It is the 
spirit of service and cooperation. A man 
struggling to get his overcoat on is assisted 
by a railroad official. The Ladies’ Organiza- 
tions of the city delegated hundreds of school 
children to gather violets to pin on the lapels 
of the coats of the school people attending the 
convention. Trolley car conductors stop cars 
an undue length of time to direct people how 
to get to places of interest. Numbers of people 
put their automobiles at the disposal of visit- 
ing delegates, placarding them “free trans- 
portation for members of the convention.” 
These are samples of the spirit of the people 
of Dallas. 


The main meetings of the department were 
held in the Fair Park Auditorium, a building 
large enough to accommodate six thousand 
people. It was completely filled five of the 
eight times it was used, and nearly filled the 
remaining three times. The people of Dallas 
have dedicated this building to “The True, 
the Beautiful and the Good.” Sectional meet- 
ings were held in churches, school buildings, 
hotels, the Y. W. C. A. and the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. 


The presiding officer of the Department of 
Superintendence was Dr. Randall J. Condon, 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati public 
schools. He built his program about the 
general theme: Ideals, Character, Citizenship. 
National Unity. His selection of subjects and 
choice of speakers were most happy. Of the 
eight meetings of the Department which I 
have attended I have never listened to any- 
thing approaching his program from an in- 
spirational point of view. Dr. Condon was 
most gracious as a presiding officer. He per- 
formed his duties with tact, fairness and 
courtesy. His introductory remarks were time- 
ly and his praise discerning and merited. As 
speakers, he had secured men and women of 
national, and in some cases even international, 
prominence. Among the latter were Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfel of Labrador; Governor Dan 
Moody of Texas; Judge John H. Clarke, for- 
merly of the United States Supreme Court; 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago: Wil- 
liam Green, Pres. American Federation of 
Labor and James L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada. 
A score or more of the foremost educators in 
the United States spoke authoritatively upon 
questions of interest and importance in the 
sectional meetings of the Department. There 
were few questions of interest to superinten- 
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dents that did not receive consideration. Re- 
cent Developments in Pre-school and Parental 
Education, Sight Saving, Music Education, 
Safety Education, Education of Crippled Chil- 
dren, Creative Education, Problems of Super- 
vision, The Place of the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and Girl Scouts in the School Program, 
Visual Education, Health Education, Home 
Economics, Educational Value of the Radio, 
Platoon Schools, Applied Art, School Archi- 
tecture, Problems of Administration, Guidance 
in a School Program, The Junior High School, 
—these were a few of the general headings 
about which, in each case, the discussions of 
from three to five speakers centered. 

The outstanding feature of the program was 
its emphasis upon the general theme of the 
meeting. From the Vesper Service, held at 
the very beginning of the Convention in Mc- 
Farlin Auditorium of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, to its last session on Thursday night, 
March 3, this theme was never lost sight of. 

The tremendously dynamic and inspiring 
addresses of the speakers referred to were 
equalled by the excellence of the musical pro- 
grams that were provided. Palmer Christian’s 
Organ Recital; Sudie L. William’s Chorai 
Club and the Chorus of 600 voices from the 
Booker T. Washington High School, the latter 
conducted by Booker T. Washington’s daugh- 
ter, Portia Washington Pittman, surpassed 
anything ever heard at a meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Even so, none 
of these programs stirred the audience as did 
that rendered on the last evening by the 
National High School Orchestra. Composed of 
over two hundred fifty boys and girls from the 
high schools of thirty-eight states and con- 
duced by Joseph E. Maddy, Supervisor of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., its performance was 
at once a realization of a long cherished ideal 
of the President of the Department and a gen- 
erally conceded triumph of the first magnitude 
in the realm of music. This program was the 
climax of all the programs of the week. I left 
the auditorium that evening feeling that I had 
never before been privileged to listen to a 
week’s discussion and entertainment that had 
so successfully and so effectively “put over” 
the general theme of a convention. 

Each year the Department of Superintend- 
ence issues a Year-Book. This year the book 
treats the Junior High School Curriculum. The 
book is an authoritative pronouncement in its 
field; it presents the best in theory and prac- 
tice to be found in this country and is of great 
value to all who have to do with the Junior 
High School. 


Some of the departments or allied organiza- 
tions also issue Year-Books. One of the most 
important of these is that of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. This year its 
book deals with Curriculum Construction. It 
is the last word in its field and will no doubt 
do more to influence the curricula of our ele- 
mentary and high schools than any other piece 
of work that has thus far been issued. 

One of the most helpful features of the 
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Convention was “The Exhibit.” It was housed 
in Fair Park Exhibit Hall just across the 
street from Fair Park Auditorium, and in- 
cluded Technical, School Arts, Architectural, 
Sight Saving, Printing, Work-Study-Play 
Platoon, and School Room Interiors Exhibits. 
One hundred eighty-three firms were included 
in the Technical Exhibit demonstration. It was 
the most comprehensive display of school ma- 
terial and school activities ever arranged by 
the National Education Association. The 
School Arts Exhibit included contributions 
from fifty-nine cities, representing thirty 
states. I spent almost a whole day inspecting 
these exhibits. One could spend weeks and not 
exhaust their possibilities for stimulation and 
inspiration. It was a rare privilege to see 
this country’s wonderful achievements in edu- 
cation. No superintendent can fail to be im- 
measurably benefited by such an experience. 
Personally it has aroused anew my deter- 
mination to work for comparable conditions in 
Tyrone. 

Another of the features of a national con- 
vention such as this is the opportunity it af- 
fords for social contacts. Thousands of dele- 
gates gather in hotel lobbies and around the 
dining table to exchange experiences and to 
learn by word of mouth what is being done in 
schools in various parts of the country. Ac- 
quaintances are renewed and new friendships 
formed. It is thrilling to be in a group of five 
or six and find that one hails from Texas, 
another from Michigan, still another from 
Massachusetts, while the fourth is from 
Georgia. No one thing promotes national 
unity as does such intermingling. In this 
connection I am reminded of what a Texan 
said about President Condon’s taking the 
daughter of Booker Washington by the hand 
when he conducted her across the auditorium 
stage to present her to the audience upon the 
occasion of the concert given by the Booker 
Washington High School. Said he, “He 
wouldn’t have gotten away with that twenty 
years ago.” 

By actual count there were sixty-five break- 
fasts, luncheons and dinners by as many dif- 
ferent organizations in the various hotels of 
the city throughout the week. A breakfast, 
or a luncheon, or a dinner to suit the tastes or 
the pocketbook of practically everybody at- 
tending the convention! Pennsylvanians had a 
dinner and get-together Tuesday evening at 
the Adolphus Hotel. About one hundred of the 
hundred twenty-five people at the convention 
attended. The speakers were Supt. Davidson 
of Pittsburgh and Dean Chambers of State 
College. 

Tuesday noon, I attended Phi Delta Kappa 
Luncheon at the Adolphus Hotel. Phi Delta 
Kappa is the honorary fraternity of Schools 
of Education in the great universities of the 
nation. There were representatives present 
from thirty of the large universities of the 
United States in which Phi Delta Kappa chap- 
ters exist. It was inspiring as well as stimu- 
lating to listen to the speeches of nationally 
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known educators who belong to a fraternity 
whose motto is “Research, Service, Leader- 
ship.” 

Kiwanis and Rotary also had luncheons to 
which superintendents were invited. The lat- 
ter club was addressed by its International 
President. His address was a masterpiece. 


The convention was honored on Wednesday 
by the appearance before it of Alvin T. York 
of World War fame. He told of the fine piece 
of work he is doing to educate the boys and 
girls of the mountain regions of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas. He was given 
an ovation by the assembled delegates. 


During the first two days of the convention 
it rained more or less steadily all the time. The 
people of Dallas were much disturbed as they 
wanted us to see Texas weather at its best. 
On Tuesday morning the sun shone beautifully 
and so continued the remaining days of the 
convention. The air was crisp but delightful 
and every person was happy. I am not sure 
that the peach blossoms were any more bril- 
liant but they seemed so anyhow. I am quite 
sure that out along the railroad the blossoms 
of the dogwood and the red bud Judas tree 
were all the more resplendent against the duli 
drab of the early spring forest under the 
genial warmth of the bright southern sun. 


Altogether it was a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience.—W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone. 





HOW DOES YOUR CLASS IN PERCENT- 
AGE MEASURE UP? 


M. A. Steiner, Supervising Principal, In- 
gram Public Schools, gave the following test 
to his grade 6A to 8A. 


THE TEST 


One cent is what per cent of one dollar? 

Find one-half per cent of two dollars. 

Change % per cent to a common fraction. 

Change 7/5 to per cent. 

Five cents is five per cent of what? 

One cent is what per cent of two dollars? 

75 per cent of a number is 6. What is the 
number? 

110 per cent of a number is 220. What is 
the number? 

9. 5% per cent of a number is 44. What is 

the number? 

10. A man lost 15 per cent of his money and 

saved the remainder. What per cent of 

his money did he save? 
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His median scores by grades are as follows: 


6A 7B 7A 8B 8A 

Ingram .. 30% 40% 60% 60% 80% 

Median scores for the Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

public schools were published in the December 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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SEATTLE CONVENTION 


Would it be extravagant to say that 90 
per cent of our one million teachers are wish- 
ing that they might attend the Seattle Con- 
vention of the National Education Associa- 
tion? Perhaps so, but thousands are definite- 
ly planning to attend and many thousands 
more have elected delegates to represent them 
there July 3-8. 

With Superintendent Francis G. Blair, Pres- 
ident, at the helm, we know that the program 
will be outstanding and that the entire con- 
vention will be notable. The N. E. A. Head- 
quarters staff in Washington, D. C. has been 
actively on the job for months already and 
we are assured that everything will be done 
that can be done by the people of Seattle 
and the great Northwest to make the delegates 
comfortable. 

Such a midsummer trip offers unusual op- 
portunities for travel, study and recreation. 
Pennsylvanians should certainly plan to see 
the great scenic features of the West: Yellow- 
stone Park, Yosemite Valley, Glacier Park, 
the Grand Canyon, the Royal Gorge and the 
Mountain Parks of Colorado. Those who have 
seen these should go through the Canadian 
Rockies and take a sail up to Alaska. 

Many of the State Teachers Colleges and 
the Universities of the West will operate sum- 
mer schools for teachers. Some offer courses 
in biology and nature study in the very heart 
of the Rockies. As the convention lasts only 
five days, all should plan a few weeks of rest 
or recreation in the beauty spot of strongest 
appeal. Consult the advertisements in this 
number of the Journal for information and 
suggestions. The literature available from our 
advertisers is so attractive and useful that 
all teachers of geography should have a supply 
for class use. The advertisers will gladly send 
it upon request for the good of education in 
general. 

For detailed information regarding trans- 
portation costs and allowance to State dele- 
gates, see the February Journal, page 399 and 
the March Journal, page 472. 

The convention will open Sunday P. M., July 
3 and will close July 8. P. S. E. A. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Olympic Hotel and there on 
Tuesday evening, July 5 the annual Pennsyl- 
vania dinner will be held. Price $2.50. Many 
Pennsylvanians will stay at the Calhoun Hotel. 

Those who have not secured satisfactory ac- 
commodations in Seattle should write Mr. A. 
J. Barash, Secretary, Washington State Hotel 
Association, 414 University Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 





The man who is worthy of being a leader 
of men will never complain of the stupidity of 
his helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind, or 
of the inappreciation of the public. These 


things are all a part of the great game of life, 
and to meet them and not go down before 
them in discouragement and defeat is the final 
proof of power.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 
annual convention in Philadelphia, April 20- 
23, 1927. The headquarters will be at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


General, sectional and social meetings have 
been planned and places of interest to art 
teachers will be visited. 


Among the speakers will be Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Schools; Col. S. P. Wetherill, president Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance; Homer Saint Gaudens, 
director Academy of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute; Lorado Taft, sculptor and lecturer; 
Royal Bailey Farnum, director of Art Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts. 


Among the places of interest to art teachers 
which they may visit are: The Graphic Sketch 
Club, The Philadelphia Art Alliance, studios 
of well-known Philadelphia artists, the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Valley Forge and the 
Bryn Athyn Cathedral. 


For a program containing complete infor- 
mation write to Frank E. Mathewson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer E. A. A., William L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, N. J. 





WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
MEETING 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


Saturday, April 23 


Attendance at the Spring Meeting of the 
Western Convention District which will be held 
Saturday morning, April 23 at the Schenley 
High School in Pittsburgh will eclipse all past 
records if the interest shown in advance is 
any indication. The rapid growth in attend- 
ance at these meetings has been due to the 
character of the programs. The offices of the 
twenty-six sectional groups are making every 
effort to keep up the record of their prede- 
cessors in the matter of presenting excellent 
programs. 


Fifteen Counties Represented 


_it is expected that all of the fifteen coun- 
ties—Mercer, Venango, Clarion, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Butler, Armstrong, Indiana, Bea- 
ver, Allegheny, Westmoreland, Washington, 
Greene, Fayette and Somerset—will be well 
represented. 


J. Russel Smith Speaker at General Session 


Dr. J. Russell Smith, Professor of Economic 
Geography, Columbia University, will speak 
on the subject, “Persia, A Lesson for Ameri- 
can Educators,” at the general session at 11:00 
o’clock. His address will be preceded by a 
brief business session conducted by President 
—— Kelso, Superintendent of Schools, Swiss- 
vale. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE LANGLEY 
ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


Saturday Morning, April 23, 1927 


Schenley High School, Room 109, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

9:00 A. M. Address—A Comparison of the 
Demonstration and Individual Lab- 
oratory Methods in Chemistry as De- 
termined by Non-standard Objective 
Tests, David B. Pugh, Schenley High 
School. 

9:30 A. M. Address—The High School Sci- 
ence Program, J. A. Foberg, Chair- 
man, Curriculum Service, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

10:00 A. M. Address and Demonstration— 
What Science Has Contributed to 
Lessen the Poison Gas Hazards in 
Industry, E. H. Kellogg, Sales Man- 
ager, Mine Safety Applicances Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

10:40 A. M. Discussion. 

11:00 A. M. Adjournment to the Auditorium 
of Schenley High School for the Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Western Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. 

12:00 M. Dinner Meeting—English Room, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Thursday Evening, April 28, 1927 


6:30 P. M. Joint Dinner of the Science Or- 
ganizations of the Western Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. Toast- 
master—Dr. William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 

Address—The Art of Seeing Things, Dr. S. 
C. Schmucker, Professor Emeritus 
Biological Sciences, State Normai 
School, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Every science teacher of the district is in- 
vited to attend the dinner. Members of the 
Langley Association are urged to be present. 
This dinner will be largely attended by repre- 
sentatives of every branch of science teaching 
and our association must be out in force. 
Reservation should be made in advance. As- 
sessment is $2.00 per plate. Send checks to 
Frank W. Murphy, Secretary of the Langley 
Association, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETS 


The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science will hold its annual meeting on 
Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 23 in 
Philadelphia. 

This meeting has assumed the character of 
a national conference on the foreign policy 
of the United States. The general topic of 
the meeting will be “Some Outstanding Prob- 
lems of American Foreign Policy.” 

There will be six sessions, each devoted to 
some important aspect of the general question. 
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BRANCH MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The spring meeting of the South Central 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies will be held in Lancas- 
ter, Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 23. 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning ses- 
sions will meet in the Boys’ High School, West 
Orange and Mulberry Streets. 

Friday afternoon at 4:15 there will be a 
discussion of “The Aims in Civics and His- 
tory.” At 6:45 P. M. there will be a dinner in 
the Hotel Brunswick, opposite the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad station, at which the speakers 
will be Superintendent Gress, Roscoe Bowman, 
J. Lynn Barnard and F. H. Gaige. 

The Saturday morning meeting will be held 
at nine o'clock. Harold Holbrook will speak 
to the high school sections on “Guidance.” A. 
O. Roorbach will discuss “The Epoch Idea in 
Teaching the World Survey” and Edgar T. 
Bye will discuss “American History and Prob- 
lems of Democracy in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Grades.” Each talk will be followed 
by discussion. 

In the elementary section, Miss Oster of the 
Lancaster schools will teach a demonstration 
lesson to a sixth grade class. Margaret Smythe 
will discuss “The Relation of Geography to 
the Social Sciences.” Each talk will be follow- 
ed by discussion. 

All teachers of the Social Sciences and ali 
other persons interested are invited to attend 
the conference. 





THE CENTENARY OF PESTALOZZI 


The memory of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
one of the illustrious sons of that modest but 
very active republic in the heart of turbulent 
Europe, Switzerland, is to be honored this 
year, the centenary of his death. The city 
and the State of his birth, Zurich, are coop- 
erating in the preparation of elaborate plans, 
in which the educational authorities, the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and other educational insti- 
tutions will take leading parts. 

For August 1, 2 and 3 a great international 
educational congress has been planned, to 
which the teachers of Europe and America are 
to be invited. A national advisory committee 
for America has been organized, consisting 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. J. J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, State Commissioner of Education, 
New York, and Prof. Lillian Stroebe of Vassar 
College. 

The management of the official tours through 
Europe and return has been intrusted to the 
touring department of the United American 
Lines, 28 Broadway, New York City, thus as- 
suring a comfortable and delightful journey. 
Information concerning the educational con- 
gress in Zurich will be furnished by the Edu- 
cational Director (American Branch), Dr. K. 
E. Richter, College of the City of New York, 
Convent avenue and 138th street, New York 
City. 
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TORONTO AND THE WORLD FEDERA- 
TION OF —_— ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will meet in Toronto, Canada, August 
7-12. Two years ago when the meeting was 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland the trip and the 
meeting furnished many teachers a very satis- 
factory vacation. 

Since this biennial meeting is so much closer 
home doubtless even more teachers will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy a fine 
program and visit a most interesting and de- 
lightful city. 

To reach Toronto by boat from Niagara 
Falls one has the choice of the palatial steam- 
ers of the Canada Steamship Lines as well as 
those of the Niagara, St. Catharines and To- 
ronto Line. The Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway provide 
adequate service by rail from Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls at frequent intervals each day, 
about a three-hour run. 

Toronto has a population of over 700,000 
people and occupies an area of over forty 
square miles. The University of Toronto takes 
up a space of several hundred acres. It was 
in his work at this University that Dr. Bant- 
ing discovered insulin. 

Close to the University are the Parliament 
Buildings in a beautiful setting. Here all the 
legislation for Ontario is enacted. Close to 
this is the Royal Ontario Museum, which has 
one of the finest Chinese collections, in addi- 
tion to other very interesting and educational 
exhibits from all parts of the world. 


Other places of interest are the Casa Loma 
—the Continent’s most sumptuous home, cost- 
ing millions of dollars; Toronto Public Li- 
brary, The Royal Ontario Art Gallery, City 
Hall, the Armories, the Toronto Zoo, Hart 
House and the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Toronto also boasts the finest theatres and the 
very best of attractions. The new Maple 
Leaf baseball stadium is a splendid tribute to 
the popularity of that summer sport. 

The Toronto Islands, one mile south of the 
city, are reached by ferry and are a great at- 
traction to tourists. The Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club is located on these islands, and is the 
largest fresh water yacht club in the world. 

Toronto has many excellent hotels—a hotel 
for every purse—and as a convention city 
proved its worth to the Kiwanis convention 
heid in 1922 and the Rotary convention held 
in 1924. 

From Toronto there are many one-day trips 
by boat to Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Grimsby 
and St. Catharines; and the net work of good 
roads makes fine motoring for day trips out 
of Toronto. 





To avoid a colorless existence keep in the 
pink of condition, do things up brown, treat 
people white, be well read and get on the golf 
green under the blue occasionally.—Boston 
Transcript. 


COMMUNICATION ON ETHICS 


Feb. 26, 1927. 
Editor PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Dear Sir: 

May I be permitted through the columns of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to bring 
to the attention of its readers the proposals 
made by the Commission on Professional Eth- 
ics for the amendment of the Code of Ethics 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. These proposals should receive care- 
ful consideration by the teaching profession 
throughout the State before they come up for 
action at the next meeting of the House of 
Delegates. It has occurred to me that some 
of them, at least, are important enough to be 
taken up for discussion by the local branches 
of the State Association and in the district 
conventions. The proposed amendments are: 
eg Add the following at the end of section 
5 


(1) <A superintendency or other supervis- 
ory headship of a school system should be con- 
sidered as “about to become vacant” only when 
the present incumbent shall have notified the 
school board that he does not desire to be re- 
elected, or the school board, sitting in commit- 
tee of the whole, or by some equivalent process, 
shall have determined that the present incum- 
bent will not be re-elected. 

(2) Any other kind of position shall be 
considered as “about to become vacant” only 
when the present incumbent shall have noti- 
fied the proper supervisory officer that he does 
not desire reappointment, or the superinten- 
dent or some other authorized supervisory of- 
ficer shall have notified the present incumbent 
that he will not be recommended for reappoint- 
ment. 


B. Add the following as a new section after 
Section 8: 

The Tenure of Teachers. 

(The term “teacher” in this section is in- 
tended to include all members of the profession 
except superintendents or others who are pro- 
fessional heads of school systems.) 


_ (a) Every teacher should be informed from 
time to time as to the quality of his work. If 
the quality of that work is so unsatisfactory 
as to justify non-reemployment, then infor- 
mation to that effect should be given in writ- 
ing at least a month before the superintendent 
or other supervisory head of the school system 
makes his recommendations to the school board 
for the re-election of teachers. 

(b) Every teacher who has not been inform- 
ed as provided in the preceding paragraph 
should be recommended for re-election in the 
same or some other position unless charges of 
immorality, intemperance, cruelty, negligence, 
or violation of the school laws of the State 
have been made and proved. 

C. Add the following as a new section: 
Married Teachers. 

A superintendent or other professional head 
of a school system, should not allow the mere 
fact that a teacher is married to play any 
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part in determining whether or not that teach- 
er should be recommended for appointment. 

D. Add the following as a new section: 
Political Activity. 

Each member of the teaching profession is 
entitled to entertain his personal views on po- 
litical questions and to express them on appro- 
priate occasions. However, because of his 
special relationship to the school board of his 
district, he should very carefully refrain from 
all political activity in connection with the 
election of school directors in his district ex- 
cept merely the casting of his ballot. 

I also suggest that insofar as space per- 
mits it would be helpful in the development of 
a consensus of opinion, if the columns of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL were used for a discussion of 
these proposals and also for the presentation 
of other proposals for the improvement of the 
code. 

It is of fundamental importance that such 
a matter as this should be widely discussed 
so that whatever action may be taken in the 
future will be the result of a truly democratic 
procedure. If such a discussion as I have 
suggested in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, in district 
conventions and in meetings of local branches 
is carried out, the delegates to the next meet- 
ing of the Association will be in a position to 
act intelligently on such questions. 

GEO. GAILEY CHAMBERS 





AN INVITATION TO VISIT HARRIS- 
BURG 


The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to the graduating 
classes of secondary schools to visit the Capital 
City of Pennsylvania as a group, inspect the 
Capitol, visit the State Museum and Library, 
make an automobile tour of Harrisburg and 
have a last good time together before gradu- 
ation. 

Gettysburg Battlefield, historic Carlisle and 
the model industrial town of Hershey are 
within a short distance. 

A group of pupils can spend a day and two 
nights in Harrisburg for $10 or $11, staying at 
any one of the three leading hotels in the cen- 
ter of the city. This cost includes lodging, 
five meals, an inspection of the Capitol, visits 
to the Gettysburg Battlefield and to the Army 
Medical School, Dickinson College, the Old 
Hessian Guard House and Molly Pitcher’s 
grave at Carlisle and entertainment for two 
evenings. 

Should the party want to spend two days 
and three nights in Harrisburg, the expense 
would be less than $20. The boys and girls 
could tour the city, inspect one of Harrisburg’s 
new $1,000,000 high schools and the city’s mu- 
nicipal pumping station or water filtration 
plant, go through all the State buildings and 
visit both Gettysburg and Carlisle, or Middle- 
town and Hershey. 

The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa. will, on request, outiine plans 
covering one, two or three-day visits to Har- 
risburg. 
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NON-STANDARD CERTIFICATE 
SITUATION 
The statistical table below is an analysis 
by counties of the Non-Standard Certificate 
situation as of April 1, 1927. 
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Beauty, like Wisdom, loves the lonely wor- 
shiper.—Oscar Wilde. 





PAUL ALLEN MERTZ 


Paul Allen Mertz, Associate Professor of 
Education and Director of Teacher Training 
Extension, Eastern Division, Pennsylvania 
State College, has resigned his position to en- 
gage in training, research and personnel work 
for the William Taylor Son and Company in 
Cleveland. His resignation becomes effective 
April 8. 

Mr. Mertz graduated from Ursinus College 
with the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1910. He 
received the Diploma in Education and the 
Master of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
in 1913. He pursued 
part time graduate 
work in the Graduate 
School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
from 1919 to 1924, 
where he is about to 
enter candidacy for 
the Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree. 

His teaching and 
administrative experi- 
ence have been in the 
Groszmann School 
(Herbart Hall), 
Piaarnnhe td: Nd), 
North Plainfield (N. 
J.) High _ School, 
Trenton (N. J.) High 
School, Frankford 
High School in Phil- 
adelphia, Girard Col- 
lege in Philadelphia 
and in Ursinus and 
Pennsylvania State 
Colleges. At Ursinus 
College he was As- 
sistant to the Presi- 
dent and Associate 
Professor of Educa- 
tion. He also had 
charge of the admin- 
istration of athletics. 

During the war he was commissioned 1st 
Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, and served as 
psychological examiner in Camps Greenleaf, 
Lee and Port of Embarkation, Newport News, 
Va. For four months he served as Adjutant 
to the Director of the Army Psychological Ser- 
vice in Washington, D. C., where he assisted 
in the preparation of the Memoir of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science on “Psychological 
Examining in the United States Army.” 

He took up the direction of teacher training 
extension duties for Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in eastern Pennsylvania in 1924, with 
headquarters in Harrisburg. Under his di- 
rection, the teacher training extension pro- 
gram of the college in this division has ex- 
panded from 14 classes with an approximate 
enrolment of 700 teacher-students to 65 classes 
with an enrolment in the semester just past 
of approximately 3,000 teacher-students. There 
are few second or third class school districts 
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within the eastern area that have not been 
receiving service through this medium. 


Mr. Mertz is a member, Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity; past President and member, Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of Education of 
Pennsylvania; member, National Educa- 
tion Association; member and committee 
chairman and former sectional chairman and 
secretary, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. He has written numerous educa- 
tional articles, reports and bulletins, some of 
them appearing in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, and 
the Bulletin of the 
New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Teachers of 
English. 


HOW SPEND 
VACATION? 


You are anxious to 
make the summer 
count for the very 
most in expansion and 
development of your 
own life as well as in 
preparing you for 
greater usefulness in 
and out of the school 
room. Three or four 
lines of major en- 
deavor will make 
their appeal to you 
as a most satisfactory 
way for you to spend 
your time and money 
for these three 
months. Every sum- 
mer each teacher 
must account to her- 
self for the effective 
expenditure of this 
time. 

Travel clubs and 
bureaus have flour- 
ished and every 
succeeding August now sees an_ increas- 
ing number of teachers returning from 
the summer’s communion with nature, study 
of topography and visit to historic spots. 
These experiences provide a fund of informa- 
tion for the classroom, invigorate the school 
work and carry over interest and enthusiasm 
to the pupils. Who can say that it does not 
add professional, if not also physical years to 
the teacher’s life? 

The Service Bureau of State Teachers As- 
sociations, of which the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association is a member, has now 
formulated a free service to teachers who are 
considering travel during the coming summer. 
The Bureau will be glad to give any member 
of the Association, upon receipt of a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, information regarding 
tours, costs, itineraries, etc. Write to the 
Service Bureau of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST AT UNI- 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Ninth Interscholastic Academic Contesi 
of the University of Pittsburgh will be held 
Saturday, April 30, 1927, at the University. 
Sixteen contests will be held as _ follows: 
American History, Biology, Chemistry, Eng- 
lish, French (two contests), General Infor- 
mation, General Science, Latin (three con- 
tests), Mathematics (two contests), Physics, 
Problems of Democracy, Spanish. The pre- 
liminary tests of thirty minutes each will be 
held during the day at Memorial Hall and the 
finals of ten minutes each in six subjects will 
be held at night at Carnegie Lecture Hali. 
Any public or private secondary school may 
enter this contest. Each school is limited to 
seventeen contestants. There is no entry fee. 
Medals, ribbons, cup and scholarship are of- 
fered as prizes. Last year 882 students, rep- 
resenting sixty-five high schools took 1,328 
tests in this contest. Peabody High School of 
Pittsburgh won the cup. Information and en- 
trance blanks may be obtained from Dr. Harry 
C. McKown, University of Pittsburgh. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Commission on Interracial Cooperation Prizes 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., is offering 
to American high school students three prizes 
of $50, $380 and $20, respectively, for the best 
papers submitted on or before May 1, on the 
subject “Negro Progress Since the Civil War.” 

The only conditions of the contest are that 
papers must not exceed one thousand words 
in length and must be handed in or postmark- 
ed not later than May 1. Suggestions and 
source materials will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested on application to R. B. Eleazer, Edu- 
cational Director, 409 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

$2,000 Playground Awards 

Schools in growing communities of 2,500 
population or over are invited to sponsor 
applications for a $2,000 donation for the 
purchase of a permanent playground. The 
Harmon Foundation will give the $46,000 
necessary to purchase the playgrounds. 

The conditions are as follows: 

To be considered, a community must show 
a growth of 30 per cent or more since 1900 
and must have a permanent population of 
2,500 at present. Rapidly growing suburbs 
where there are 2,500 or more within a radius 
of one mile of the proposed playground may 
apply. Two acres of land will be the minimum 
considered. Each site must be within play 
distance of the residence section by which it 
is to be used. : 

Two thousand dollars is the maximum gift 
for each play field on the part of the Harmon 
Foundation, but there is no reason why this 
should not form part of a larger purchase if 
the full balance of the excess cost is provided 
in advance and the other conditions of the 
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offer are satisfactorily met. Not more than 
one contribution is made in any community. 

For official application blanks and full de- 
tails schools should address the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





DRAMA WEEK IN THE PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLS 


During Drama Week, February 13-19, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools with the cooperation of 
the Board of Education, presented in Kauf- 
man’s auditorium demonstrations of public 
school dramatic work by the students of the 
grade and high schools. 

Ten grade schools and five high schools were 
represented on the week’s program. The fact 
that most of this work was taken directly 
from the classroom reveals the growing im- 
portance of the drama as a vital part of the 
regular school curriculum. 

The plays presented are suggestive to teach- 
ers interested in this work. The programs 
for the week follow: 


Monday 


Cinderella, adapted from Grimm’s Fairy 
— four of the Allen school, South- 
side. 

Where God Is, There Is Love, a one-act 
play by Leo Tolstoy—Grade eight of the 
Beltzhoover school, Southside. 

An Hour with Longfellow, by Jessie M. Van- 
dever—Grades five and six of the Cargo school, 
Southside. 


Tuesday 


The Cobbler and the Elves, by Bertha El- 
smith—Grade four of the Cowley school. 

The Song of Hiawatha, adapted from Long- 
fellow—Grade eight, Conway school. 

An Indian Trail to Safety, one-act play by 
Edith M. Fox—Grade five, Fulton school. 


Wednesday 

The Making of the Constitution, by Nancy 
Gourley Jordays—Grades six and seven, Mc- 
Naugher school. 

The Stolen Prince, by Dan Totheroh—Grade 
seven, Wooleslair school. 

The Fairies’ Child, by Gertrude Knoeckle— 
Grade six, Lawrence school. 


Thursday 


Followers, by the Thespian Club of Schen- 
ley High School. 

The Stolen Prince, by Ninth Grade Dra- 
matic Club of South High School. 

The Flowers in the Palace Garden, by 
Grades three and four, Somers school. 


Friday 
The Finger of God, by the Fifth Avenue 
High School. 
Mrs. Pat and the Law, by the Oliver High 
School. 
Moonshine, by the Allegheny High School. 
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PITTSBURGH MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AT 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Front Row, Left to Right: Leslie Morgan, ’Cello, Allegheny High; Robert Bosak, Violin, 
Allegheny High; Carl Debberthine, Bass, Schenley High; Linwood Thompson, Bass, Langley 


High. 


Middle Row, Left to Right: Theodore Seder, French Horn, Peabody High; Nandor Kozell, 
Violin, D. B. Oliver High; William Catizone, Violin, D. B. Oliver High; James Emert, French 
Horn, Westinghouse High; Joseph Mariano, Flute, Allegheny Vocational. 

Back Row, Left to Right: Harold Sperling, Violin, D. B. Oliver High; Anthony Dosheck, 
Violin, Allegheny High; Charles Wrenn, Bassoon, Westinghouse High; Howard Swyers, Vio- 
lin, Allegheny High; John Chile, Bass, D. B. Oliver High. 


One of the most interesting 
features of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 
at Dallas, Texas was the concert 
given by the National High 
School Orchestra on the even- 
ing of March 3 under the direc- 
tion of Joseph E. Maddy, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

While 38 states were repre- 
sented, state population, prox- 
imity and high school develop- 
ments in music all played a part 
in determining the quota from 
each state. Michigan provided 
46, Pennsylvania 24, Ohio 19, 
Texas 19, California 13, Indi- 
ana 13, Illinois 12, Minnesota 
10. 

















Gladys Mitchell, ’Cello 
Schenley High School 


Each player was given a test 
in Dallas for position or place 
in his group. Pittsburgh was 
particularly proud of the rat- 
ing given the 15 players con- 
tributed by the high schools— 
the largest number contributed 
by any one city, except Detroit, 
which sent 16. Out of 12 flutes, 
7 bassoons and 10 French horns, 
the tests in each case awarded 
first place to a Pittsburgh lad. 
Among 19 basses, three Pitts- 
burgh bass players won third, 
fourth and seventh places; and 
Pittsburgh’s two ’cellos and six 
violins were given excellent 
standing. 
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LEHIGHTON MEMBERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
AT DALLAS 


Left to right, Nathan Heiligman, Tympani; 
William Wisler, Bassoon; Paul Beltz, Trom- 
bone; Lester Krum, sitting, Clarinet. 
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FUEL IS MAINTENANCE 
Opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


The State Supreme Court on appeal reversed 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Delaware County, February 7, 1927 in the 
Prospect Park case. 

In the original case the judge found that 
the school board of Prospect Park had violated 
the provisions of section 708 by purchasing 
coal in excess of $1,300 worth without publi- 
cation in accordance with the provision of that 
section. He, therefore, removed three direc- 
tors from office. 

The Supreme Court decided that coal is not 
“school apparatus” or “other supplies...... 
necessary for school use” but rather belongs 
to “Ground and Buildings” under article VI, 
the first section of which (sec. 601) provides 
that the board of school directors of each dis- 
trict shall provide the necessary grounds and 
suitable school buildings. Such _ buildings 
shall be constructed, furnished, equipped and 
maintained in a proper manner, suitable pro- 
vision being made for the heating, ventilating 
and sanitary conditions thereof. The Supreme 
Court held that while the purchase of coal is 
not necessarily the “furnishing” of heat it is 
necessary to the “maintenance” of the school 
building in a “proper manner.” 

This construction is further supported by 
other provisions of the law in which fuel is 
recognized as being distinct from school sup- 
plies. The Supreme Court ruled that the three 
school board members had been wrongfully 
deprived of their office and that a fundamental 
error had been made by the inferior court. It 
therefore reversed the decree of the lower 
court. 





ALTOONA MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

















Anthony Jannone, 
Violin, Altoona High School 

















John Monti, Oboe, 
Altoona High Schogl 




















OLD CAMP SCHOOL HOUSE AT 
VALLEY FORGE 


Old Camp School House at Valley Forge is 
the oldest school house in Pennsylvania. It 
was built in 1705 by Letitia Audrey, the sec- 
ond daughter of William Penn, and used as 
a hospital by the Continental Army during 
that dreadful winter of 1777-78. The artillery 
was parked in the immediate vicinity, which 
was the center of the cantonment. ; 

It is very fitting that this quaint little relic 
of Colonial Days should be located within the 
bounds of Valley Forge Park, at the inter- 
section of Washington Lane and Gulph Road, 
and south of Mt. Joy. 

Fort Huntingdon and the Star Redoubt, 
guarded by Varum’s Rhode Islanders, as well 
as the Washington memorial chapel, are only 
a short distance from it. 

















Interior View 


The School House is just as staunch and 
substantial looking as the day it was built. 
The interior is arranged as a typical country 
school of Colonial Days. A small stove stands 
in the center with benches and desks around 
the room. The school was repaired in 1907. 





SALARY INFORMATION SERVICE 


The March number of the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association contains 
a summary of the results of the salary study 
for the school year 1926-27. 

In addition to the Bulletin special prelim- 
inary salary tabulations have been prepared 
giving detailed information as to salaries be- 
ing paid in individual cities. 

To work most intelligently all salary com- 
mittees should have the special preliminary 
salary tabulations available. John K. Norton, 
Director, Research Division, N. E. A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. can fur- 
nish you with these tables at a nominal price. 
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Cc. C. KELSO 

C. C. Kelso, superintendent of the schools 
of Swissvale, Allegheny County, is the presi- 
dent of the Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

Superintendent Kelso is a native of Lawrence 
County. He received his elementary education 
in the rural schools of that county. 

After teaching five years in the rural schools 
of Lawrence County he entered college, gradu- 
ating from Geneva College in 1896. His work 
since that time has been in Allegheny County. 

During this period of thirty years he has 
served as principal of a small grade school in 
Wilkins Township, as a high school teacher in 
Tarentum for one year, and as principal of 
the schools of Tarentum for two years. In 
1900 he became principal of schools in Sharps- 
burg which position he held until 1914, with 
the exception of the year 1911-1912, during 
which time he was an Assistant County Super. 
intendent in Allegheny County. In 1914 he was 
elected to his present position. 

Superintendent Kelso has been actively 
identified with educational affairs in Western 
Pennsylvania for many years and has been 
a potent factor in all local educational organi- 
zations. His thirty-five years in the schools 
have been years of service. 





TAX COMMISSION REPORT 


The State Tax Commission has described 
and offered remedies for some of the tax in- 
equalities in the State in a discussion that is 
intelligible to the layman. It has also pre- 
sented fair and unbiased data. School people 
generally will find much of interest in the re- 
port. The brief statement by Doctor Haas 
contained in the report is worthy of the at- 
tention of all interested in the State’s educa- 
tional advancement. 

The commission was limited for funds and 
could not prepare as thorough a report as the 
importance of the subject demands. However, 
to a critical person who is not a taxation 
specialist, the report appears to fall short of 
what one would expect in presenting a per- 
manent financial policy for the future. The 
“immediate recommendations” are presented 
logically and appear desirable, but the plan- 
ning for a sound future policy leaves one in 
doubt. Certainly a more vital, at least a more 
plausible and logically convincing discussion 
of a financial policy for the future, could have 
been secured for a very small fraction of the 
commission’s funds. Undoubtedly the sub- 
ject needs further study, and though it is not 
yet in the way of politics, a professional sci- 
entific student of taxation properly supplied 
with technical assistants and clerks would 
serve the State far more effectively and eco- 
nomically than the permanent State Tax Com- 
mission recommended in the report. 





“Music washes away from the soul the 
dust of every-day life.” 
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SWARTHMORE HIGH SCHOOL HOCKEY TEAM 


Swarthmore High School has made a fine record in field hockey. For the seventh con- 
secutive year, the Swarthmore High hockey team has won the Philadelphia suburban cham- 


pionship. 


In this stretch of seven years, only one defeat has been registered against the 


Swarthmore girls by a high school team. Peter F. Watterson coached the team during the 
first four years, and Virginia Allen for the last three years of this winning period. The 1926 


team is one of the best that has represented Swarthmore. 
In only three of eleven games played was the team 


as opposed to 6 scored by opponents. 
scored on. 


This year’s team tallied 58 goals 


PROCLAMATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
To the School Children and Teachers of Pennsylvania 


The Governor of the Commonwealth has 
proclaimed Friday, April 8, and Friday, April 
22, 1927, as Arbor and Bird Days. In this 
proclamation the Governor has emphasized 
many reasons for our sincere and active ob- 
servance of one or both of these days. 


Every boy and girl in Pennsylvania should 
be interested in protecting our forest areas, 
in preserving our wild life, in knowing and 
appreciating our trees, our birds and our 
flowers. Arbor and Bird Days give teachers 
a special opportunity to focus attention upon 
the values of forests, trees and birds in our 
every day life. 

The school, through the Arbor and Bird Day 
exercises and the preparation which precedes, 
should do two things. First, it should furnish 
valuable information concerning forest condi- 
tions, tree life, bird life, wild flower life, and 
the opportunity for making school and home 
surroundings more pleasant; and second, it 
should put into operation some of the lessons 
gathered in this information. Trees and shrubs 
should be planted on home and school grounds 
by the pupils themselves. The Bird Day ex- 
ercises should inspire young people not only 
to protect and feed the birds, but to build 


houses with which to decorate lawns, parks 
and yards. 

As a special feature this year, I should like 
teachers, wherever possible, to take their stu- 
dents on one or more journeys to the fields 
and woods, for the purpose of studying wild 
flowers, birds and trees in their natural set- 
tings. These trips, if carefully planned and 
properly managed will be most inspiring, in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Let each school contribute its share towards 
teaching the children to love the beautiful 
and reverence the good as symbolized by the 
tree, the bird and the flower. 

Let each child be taught that when we plant 
a tree, protect a bird, or preserve a wild flow- 
er, we are doing something which will help 
to make our land a more wholesome and hap- 
pier dwelling place for those who come after 
us, as well as for ourselves. 

Let us all consider thoughtfully the words 
of Emerson in this poem “We Thank Thee:” 

“For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird, and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see, 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee!” 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 
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SIX MONTHS WITH THE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S RESEARCH SERVICE 
August 1, 1926 to January 31, 1927 

A. Published in PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL: 

1. Research Service Plan (General) 
2. Rating Educational Efficiency 

3. Educational Ranking of States 
4, Then and Now (In Education) 
5. Editorials (5) 

6. Book Reviews (17) 

B. Completed Manuscripts: 

1. Measuring the Efficiency of a Depart- 

ment of Vocational Agriculture 

. An Objective Scale for Rating Agricul- 

tural Teachers 

. Measuring Teaching Efficiency 

. Improving Teaching Through Testing 

. The Place of Research in a Superinten- 

dent’s Program 

. The Logical Organization of a State Edu- 

cation Association 

. Representation in the P. S. E. A. Execu- 

tive Council 

C. Status of Active Projects: 

1. A job-analysis and working-plans for the 

research service of the Association. 

No scientific student seriously undertakes to 

study a specific problem without first develop- 
ing a plan or “set-up.” Yet research workers 
in education appear to flit from problem to 
problem and over and under one another and 
among problems in wild and joyful abandon. 
Systematic organization and coordination of 
effort in solving the current educational prob- 
lems in the order that will make for more ef- 
fective progress is too rare. The result is a 
vast literature of fiction, fancy and fact; 
pseudo-science; semi-science and science—all 
posing as science and all so hopelessly jumbled 
that the most careful and seasoned student 
often finds that the true cannot be separated 
from the false. Hence, the first responsibility 
and duty of the Association’s research service 
is to apply scientific method to the problem of 
determining what that service shall be and 
how it shall be rendered. Therefore, the chief 
emphasis for the first year is being placed, 
necessarily, upon planning a comprehensive, 
long-term, research program in sufficient de- 
tail that it will become an effective working 
plan. If this one thing can be accomplished 
in the first 12 to 18 months the research ser- 
vice of the Association shall have accomplish- 
ed something that probably never has been at- 
tempted before, and something of vastly great- 
er value than any reasonable number of spe- 
cific studies which might have been completed 
during such a time. 

The first stage in this program has been 

covered, as noted above, in the general Re- 

search Service Plan. Preceding the Harris- 


~] or) OUm® Co bo 


burg Convention, nine of the Association’s 
eleven departments had temporary research 
committees at work with the Research Secre- 
tary upon the second stage, or the develop- 
ment of more specific research programs for 
the various phases of education represented by 
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these departments. Since the first of the 
year, ten of the departments have appointed 
permanent research committees to continue 
the work started by the temporary commit- 
tees. The work is of such a nature that it can- 
not be completed at any set time. A coopera- 
tive project depending upon the coordinated 
efforts of about seventy people in all phases of 
educational work requires time and appears 
to be an extremely big and complicated prob- 
lem. However, progress is being made and 
some of the committees have already demon- 
strated that their tasks are not impossible. 

Though the working-plan for the research 
service of the Association is the major project 
for the year, its very nature does not permit 
of continuous application upon it. Therefore, 
a few other activities have been undertaken 
which do not interfere with the major project 
and which appear to be timely. They are 
enumerated and briefly discussed as follows: 

2. Effect of Normal School Training Upon 
Teaching Efficiency in One-Teacher Schools. 

This is a project of coordinated effort be- 
tween thirteen state teacher-training institu- 
tions involving the testing of over 10,000 rural 
pupils of all eight grades in November and 
again in April, and a detailed study of teacher 
preparation, scholarship, mental ability, ten- 
ure, experience, etc., involving over 300 select- 
ed teachers. The first tests have been given 
and the project is making normal progress. 

3. Rating the Educational Efficiency of 
School Systems within the State. 

The counties and school systems of the State 
are being rated by attendance records accord- 
ing to their efficiency in keeping the elemen- 
tary and secondary school populations in school 
200 days for the school years 1922-23, 1924- 
25 and 1925-26. Over 125 school systems vary- 
ing in size from among the smallest to Phila- 
delphia are cooperating in securing an index 
of instructional efficiency for their elementary 
grades. In this project standard tests of 
achievement and mental ability will be given 
to over 60,000 sixth or eighth grade pupils. 

4. The regulations for the P. S. E. A. 
Research Award for 1928 for a study and 
demonstration of teacher rating have been 
prepared for preliminary announcement and 
sent to a number of prominent educationai 
publications featuring the scientific study of 
education. 

5. The plan for an index of educational 
efficiency for school systems within the State 
has been adapted to a national project for rat- 
ing efficiency of vocational education in agri- 
culture. This project is sponsored by the 
Research Committee of the American Voca- 
tional Association of which the P. S. E. A. 
Research Secretary is chairman. 

6. The study of mental ability of vocational 
and non-vocational students (in its third year) 
is a cooperative project sponsored by the Rural 
Department of the Pennsylvania State College. 
It involves the comparative mental develop- 
ment of the two groups of students (about 

(Turn to page 590) 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to a call of the Chairman, Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, the Committee on Legis- 
lation of the P. S. E. A. met at Headquarters, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg at 9:30 A. M., 
March 11, 1927. 

There were present: Charles S. Davis, Steei- 
ton; John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; Lucy W. 
Glass, Harrisburg; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown; Reuben T. Shaw, 
Philadelphia; John W. Sweeney, St. Marys. 
(7). 
Absent but accounted for: John S. Carroll, 
Uniontown; Will Grant Chambers, State Col- 
lege; John C. Diehl, Erie; John A. H. Keith, 
Harrisburg. (4). 

The order of business was as follows: 


I. Report on the Status of Educational Leg- 
islation 

The chairman stated that he had had a con- 
ference recently with the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and agreed with him that 
there are two major objectives: 

1. To secure in the budget enough to 
carry out fully the provisions of the Edmonds 


Act. It will require $47,250,000 to do this. 
The appropriation bill now carries this 
amount. 


2. To secure the amount needed for trans- 
portation of pupils and closed schools. The 
budget now provides $1,512,516, which prom- 
ises to be enough. 

He stated also that a big problem confront- 
ing the State is the proper distribution of 
the State subsidies to school districts. 

The Chairman then reported in detail on the 
legislative program approved by the House 
of Delegates last December and showed that 
each of the eleven items, see February Journal, 
pp. 423 and 424, was receiving careful atten- 
tion. 


II. Report of the Sub-Committees 


1. Dr. Ross reported on the proposed 
amendment to the Tuition Act (Section 1711) 
and stated that the Department of Public 
Instruction will make a study of the operation 
of the present law with a view of securing 
remedial legislation two years hence. 

2. Dr. Shaw stated that the Junior and 
Senior High School teachers and the Public 
School Council were practically a unit in 
Philadelphia in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment to the School Code to enable districts of 
the first class to increase the number of sal- 
ary increments, but that the Board of Educa- 
tion had voted against it. 

The Chairman stated that it would be need- 
less to sponsor such an amendment unless 
there was unanimity of support for it by the 
teachers, the superintendents and the boards 
of education of both Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. . 

On motion of Miss Glass, seconded by Dr. 
Sweeney the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 
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We reaffirm our continued endorsement of 
the enactment of amendments to the School 
Code which will enable districts of the first 
class to increase the number of increments 
in their salary schedules and will support a 
bill carrying the joint recommendation of the 
boards of education, the superintendents and 
teachers of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


III. Approval of Work of the Chairman and 
the Quick-Action Committee 
Mr. Adams moved to accept and endorse the 
report of the Chairman and of the sub-com- 
mittees and to commend the Chairman and 
the Quick-Action Committee for their work 
with the present legislature. Seconded by Dr. 
Sweeney. Carried. 
IV. Teacher Tenure 
H. B. 1264 by Mr. Thomas was considered. 
The Chairman reported on the study now being 
made of the Problem of Tenure and the co- 
operation secured by the State School Direc- 
tors Association. The Committee reaffirmed its 
attitude on Tenure and voted to submit a Bill 
to the Legislature of 1929. 
V. The Somerset State Normal School 
Senate Bills 179 and 180 by Mr. Ealy were 
discussed together with material submitted by 
Mr. H. H. DeLong of Somerset. 
VI. Luneh 
At 12:50 P. M. the Committee recessed for 
lunch but reconvened at 2:00 P. M. and con- 
tinued the discussion of the proposed State 
Normal Schools at Somerset and McKeesport. 
VII. New State Normal Schools 
On motion of Dr. Sweeney, seconded by Dr. 
Ross the Committee voted to favor adequate 
State Normal Schools for the preparation of 
teachers and to endorse the plans of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for additional! 
schools or the betterment of our present 
schools. 
VIII. Other House and Senate Bills Relating 
to Education 
The Committee discussed the entire list of 
educational bills and agreed on those to be 
sponsored and those to be opposed. 
IX. Education Week 
The Committee reaffirmed its stand that 
Education Week should be legally recognized 
and that provision be made for grouping the 
P. S. E. A. District Conventions in that week 
and that the institute acts be amended so as to 
allow teachers to attend for two days under 
the same conditions as they now attend county 
institutes. 
X. Adjournment 
At 3:40 P. M. the Committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Chairman. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





Whither doth this fellow flee 
With outstretched arms at such mad pace? 
Can the young rascal thinking be 
To catch a glimpse of April’s face? 
—Robert Loveman 
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HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS RELATING 
TO EDUCATION 


House Bills 


114. Mr. Haws. An Act to amend section 
3603 of the School Code exempting minors be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age who are em- 
ployed, from attending a continuation schooi 
if they have completed a four-year course in 
high school. 

Referred to Committee on Public Health and 
Sanitation, January 24. 


225. Mr. Alexander. An Act creating the 
office of tax collector in each city of the third 
class, borough, town and township; empower- 
ing such tax collectors to collect county, third 
class city, borough, town, township, school and 
poor taxes; and fixing their compensation. 

Referred to the Committee on Counties and 
Townships, January 25. 


364. Mr. Memolo. An Act providing for 
granting State aid to school districts of the 
third and fourth class for the purpose of as- 
sisting in rebuilding destroyed school build- 
ings, or securing sites, or consolidating and 
constructing school buildings in third or fourth 
class districts and establishing a fund in the 
State Treasury for such purposes, to be known 
as the School Building Aid Fund. 

Referred to the Committee on Education, 
February 1. 


452. Mr. Sterling. An Act to abolish State 
Taxes on scrip bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness issued or assumed by any county, city, 
borough, township, school district or incor- 
porated districts of this Commonwealth or on 
which interest shall be paid by any county, city, 
borough, township, school district or ,incor: 
porated district of this Commonwealth, and 
repealing inconsistent legislation. 

Referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, February 1. 

464. Mr. Emhardt. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 2229 of the School Code by including 
teachers in high schools or in Normal Schools, 
and promotions or transfers from any position 
to another to a higher position. 

Referred to the Committee on Education, 
February 2. 

498. Mr. Fockler. An Act authorizing 
school districts of the first and second classes 
of the Commonwealth to lease parts of the 
public school buildings, equipment and prem- 
ises to universities and colleges of the Com- 
monwealth for the purpose of maintaining 
therein, for the benefit of resident and non- 
resident students, courses of study equivalent 
to those pursued in the freshman and sopho- 
more years in such universities and colleges, 
fixing the administration of such courses of 
study in the said school districts and author- 
izing the collection of tuition fees therefor. 

Referred to the Committee on Education, 
February 2. 


661. Mr. Spencer. An Act to amend sec- 


tion 410 of the School Code providing for the 
appointment and the payment of the expenses 
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of secretaries as delegates to State Conven- 
tions or associations of school directors. 
«= passage February 22. In Senate No. 

683. Mr. Haws. An Act to further amend 
sections 401 and 403 of the School Code enab- 
ling the board of school directors to award 
scholarships. 

ee passage February 22. In Senate No. 
513. 
701. Mr. Whitehouse. An Act to amend 
section 537 of the School Code, providing for 
the levying of a special tax in third and fourth 
class districts when necessary to refund taxes 
based on assessments judicially determined to 
be excessive. 

Passed second reading March 9. 

741. Mr. Turner. An Act to amend sec- 
tions 617 and 708 of the School Code regulat- 
ing advertisements and notices for bids and 
the public opening thereof. 

Passed second reading March 7. 

742. Mr. Turner. An Act to amend section 
508 of the School Code requiring temporary 
indebtedness to be paid within the fiscal year 
on or before coming due. 

Final passage February 22. 
495. 
765. Mr. Turner. An Act requiring the 
filing of plans and specifications for school 
buildings in the office of the clerk of the court 
of quarter sessions. 

Passed second reading March 8. Amended 
March 9. 

855. Mr. Shumaker. An Act to amend 
clause 19 of section 1210 of the School Code by 
allowing third class school districts an annual 
appropriation of $200 for each closed school. 

Final passage March 2. In Senate No. 660. 

865. Mr. Sterling. An Act to prevent the 
employment in this State of any child resid- 
ing in another State during the time when the 
laws of his own State require his attendance at 
school. 

Passed first reading February 23. 

890. Mr. Haws. An Act relating to county, 
borough, township, school and poor taxes; 
requiring the collectors of such taxes to give 
notice to each taxable, fixing the time for the 
payment of such taxes at face, and adding a 
penalty on delinquents. 

Referred to Committee on Counties and 
Townships, February 15. 

969. Mr. Witherspoon. An Act to amend 
section 2704 of the School Code authorizing 
the State Council of Education to make ad- 
vancements out of the State School Fund to 
school districts under certain circumstances. 

Final passage March 9. In Senate No. 830. 

972. Mr. Witherspoon. An Act to further 
amend section 303 of the School Code by 
changing the time for electing the treasurer 
and the secretary of boards of school directors. 

Final passage March 8. In Senate No. 789. 

973. Mr. Witherspoon. An Act to further 
amend section 1418 of the School Code by in- 
cluding any child under 16 years of age and 
restricting reimbursement for such transpor- 


In Senate No. 
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tation to school districts of the fourth class 
only. 

Final passage March 8. In Senate No. 753. 

975. Miss Bentley. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 555 of the School Code by allowing the 
tax collector to report the names of women 
whose names do not appear upon the dupli- 
cate. To amend section 2308 of the School 
Code so that it is in agreement with the Ed- 
monds Salary Law and to further amend sec- 
tion 2625 by requiring the audit of school ac- 
counts to be completed within 30 days after 
the first Monday of July. 

Final passage March 8. In Senate No. 810. 

976. Mr. Richardson. An Act to amend 
section 3603 of the School Code by allowing 
a school district to send its continuation school 
pupils to a continuation school in another dis- 
trict. 

Final passage March 8. In Senate No. 811. 

1032. Mr. Sterling. An Act to amend the 
Public School Employes Retirement Act by 
giving employes certain additional service 
credit, changing the rules relating to the State 
Annuity and the contribution of employes, and 
extending the provisions of this act to persons 
on the retired list after a certain date. 

Passed first reading March 2. Recommitted 
March 7. 

1038. Mr. John A. Rhodes. An Act auth- 
orizing school districts to make contracts of 
life, health and accident policies for the benefit 
of employes thereof and contracts for pensions 
for such employes and providing for the pay- 
ment of the cost thereof. 

Referred to Committee on Municipal Cor- 
porations, February 22. 

1040. Mr. John A. Rhodes. An Act provid- 
ing for the acquisition of a site for, and con- 
struction of a State Normal School in Alle- 
gheny County, providing for the appointment 
of a Board of Trustees therefor and making 
an appropriation. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

1046. Mr. Peelor. An Act to amend the 
Public School Employes Retirement Act by 
extending the provisions of the act to employes 
of certain institutions. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Feb- 
uary 22. 

1146. Mr. Lotz. An Act to establish in the 
Department of Public Instruction a fund for 
the purpose of insuring school buildings, cre- 
ating a board to administer the fund, provid- 
ing methods of administration, and making an 
appropriation for the expenses of initiating 
the fund. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Feb- 
ruary 23. 

1180. Mr. Bidelspacher. An Act to amend 
section 329 of the School Code limiting the 
compensation of treasurers of school districts 
of the second, third and fourth class. 

Passed second reading March 9. 

1182. Mr. Bidelspacher. An Act to amend 
section 554 of the School Code limiting the 
commissions and compensation of tax collec- 
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jt in districts of the second, third and fourth 
class. 

Passed second reading March 9. 

1184. Mr. Horn. An Act to amend para- 
graph 7 of section 1210 of the School Code 
fixing a minimum annual salary for teachers 
in districts of the fourth class. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Feb- 
ruary 23. 

1264. Mr. Thomas. An Act to amend sec- 
tions 1204 and 1214 of the School Code by al- 
lowing certain teachers to be elected for any 
length of time and requiring supervising prin- 
cipals to be elected for a term of not less than 
three years. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 
i. 

1304. Mr. McBride. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 5608 as amended and section 5609 of the 
School Code providing for the payment of the 
expenses of administration by the Common- 
wealth employers and employes. 

Referred to Committee on Pensions and 
Gratuities, March 2. 

1322. Mr. Heffran. An Act creating in 
counties of third and fourth classes a board 
for the assessment and revision of taxes. 

Referred to Committee on Counties and 
Townships, March 7. 

1324. Mr. Talbot. An Act providing for 
the observance of the 24th day of October 
1644 as the birthday of Wm. Penn. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 


7. 

1334. Mr. Turner. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 1208 of the School Code requiring written 
reasons to be furnished teachers who fail of re- 
election for the next succeeding school term. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 
a 

1378. Mr. Richards. An Act to amend 
section 706 of the School Code by allowing the 
secretary of the board to act as purchasing 
agent. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 


8. 

1415. Mr. Alexander. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 1707 of the School Code by allowing school 
directors to accept non-resident high schooi 
pupils who have not passed the county super- 
intendent’s examination. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 


1431. Mr. Christian Miller. An Act to 
further amend sections 1128, 1130 and para- 
graph 8 of section 1210 of the School Code, 
by increasing the salaries of county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 
9. 

1456. Mr. Sowers. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 1202 of the School Code requiring teach- 
ers to be citizens. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 
9. 
1477. Mr. Baumgardner. An Act to amend 
section 1206 of the School Code, requiring that 
school districts shall receive state reimburse- 
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ment when the schools are closed on account of 
contagious disease. 
Referred to Committee on Education, March 


9. 

1478. Mr. Marcus. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 524 and section 525 of the School Code 
by providing that in school districts of the first 
class taxes for school purposes shall be as- 
sessed and collected in the same manner, and 
at the same proportional rates upon the several 
classes of property, as the municipal taxes. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 


9. 

1482. Mr. Hess. An Act to amend para- 
graph 19 of section 1210 of the School Code, 
by enlarging the powers of the State Council 
of Education for ascertaining the valuation 
per teacher. 

Referred to Committee on Education, March 
9. 

Senate Bills 

98. Mr. Lamb. An Act to further amend 
sections 5612 and 5614 of the School Code by 
changing the requirements for reinstatement 
of persons separating from school service, and 
permitting contributors of any age to retire 
after thirty years of service. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Jan- 
uary 24, 

145. Mr. Kunkle. An Act providing for 
the observance of Pennsylvania Day in com- 
memoration of the granting of the charter by 
Charles II of England to William Penn. 

Final passage, February 5. In the House 
No. 982. Final passage Feb. 15. 

179. Mr. Ealy. An Act providing for the 
acquisition of a site for a construction of a 
State Normal School, in Somerset County, by 
the Department of Property and Supplies with 
the approval of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; providing for the appointment 
for a Board of Trustees therefor; and mak- 
ing an appropriation. 

Referred to the Committee on Education, 
February 1. 

180. Mr. Ealy. An Act to amend section 
2001 of the School Code creating the four- 
teenth normal school district. 

Referred to the Committee on Education, 
February 1. 

209. Mr. Boyd. An Act to amend section 
1412 of the School Code so that a Board of 
School Directors will not be compelled to allow 
orphans who are not legal residents to attend 
the public schools. 

Referred to Committee on Education, Feb- 
ary 7. 

235. Mr. Schantz. A special Act making 
a deficiency appropriation for the payment 
of State annuities to public school employes 
who separated from school service prior to the 
establishment of the public school employes 
retirement system. 

Passed first reading March 2. 

285. Mr. Huffman. An Act to amend sec- 


tion 5603 of the School Code extends time for 
entering the retirement system to first day 
of July, 1928. 
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Final passage March 7. In Senate No. 1423. 

387. Mr. Baldwin. An Act imposing cer- 
tain powers and duties on the Department of 
Internal Affairs relative to incurring and 
increasing the indebtedness in school districts, 

Final passage March 8. In House No. 1467. 

453. Mr. Woodward. An Act fixing the 
compensation of borough and township tax 
collectors for the collection of county, borough, 
township, school and poor taxes. 

Referred to Committee on New Counties 
and County Seats, February 21. 

461. Mr. Schantz. An Act to amend, re- 
vise, change and consolidate the laws relating 
to the assessment of persons, property and sub- 
jects of taxation. 

Referred to Committee on Finance, February 


463. Mr. Weingartner. An Act providing 
that city treasurers of third class cities shail 
be ex-officio treasurers of the school districts 
within such cities, and collectors of city school 
taxes. 

Referred to Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
February 21. 

551. Mr. Mansfield. An Act to amend sec- 
tion 2223 extending the permissive term of 
office of superintendents of schools in districts 
of the first class and regulating the retire- 
ment fund for such officials under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Final passage March 7. In House No. 1428. 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
BRAINS 


Many a boy finds out that he can get along 
by charming his teachers or bluffing them. 
This may be more fun for the boy than study- 
ing, but it tends to atrophy his mind through 
disuse. Ability is often hard to recognize 
through a screen of shyness and a quiet dis- 
position. It is very dangerous, however, to as- 
sume that because a person says little he 
thinks much. It is often found that he says 
little because he has little to say. Then again, 
our attention is sometimes diverted from abil- 
ity by too much talk, which comes in such 
volume and with such assurance that one is 
engulfed by it and lacks the patience to an- 
alyze the whole outpour for the good that it 
may contain. 

But whether intellectual ability is obvious 
or covered up, it is the quality that must exist 
and be cultivated if the heights are to be reach- 
ed. The beautiful but dumb are not found in 
the world’s hall of fame. There is no substi- 
tute for brains. Good character, charm and 
initiative may be necessary to bring intellec- 
tual ability to useful fruition, but they are not 
substitutes for it. For this reason the parents 
and friends who plead for the youth vurely on 
the ground of these qualities are leaving out 
the fundamentals. Intellectual ability is the 
bottom of the tub. The other qualities are the 
sides. The higher the sides extend the more 
the tub will hold, but it won’t hold anything 
without a tight bottom.—From “Picking the 
Winners” by Herbert E. Hawkes. 
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when the intent of the Edmonds Act will be 


ers of the State, particularly by those who do 
not only reduce the necessity for issuing the 
emergency certificate but will greatly im- 
prove the quality of professional service 
which school boards will provide for the girls 
and boys of our Commonwealth. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
Pennsylvania is approaching a new milestone in its educational history—the time 


and should stir every teacher and school official to higher endeavor and serve also as a 
point of departure for further professional advancement. Concerted effort by the teach- 


brought to full fruition. It marks progress 


not now enjoy standard certification, will 
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Official Communications 


DEFERRED HIGH SCHOOL UNITS 
To Superintendents : 

There are four hundred seventy-six persons 
teaching in our public schools on certificates 
with “high school requirements deferred.” In 
most cases this deferred high school work is 
only a unit or two. The time has come, how- 
ever, to make an effort to have teachers in 
service clear up all deferred high school units. 

As you know, the State Normal Schools 
have offered secondary subjects in their sum- 
mer sessions. The enrolments in these sub- 
jects become very small and correspondingly 
expensive. The Normal Schools are anxious 
to have done with this secondary work. The 
Board of Normal School Principals have 
agreed, that: 

1. After September 1, 1927 the State Nor- 
mal Schools shall not offer any secon- 
dary work in regular year or summer 
session. 

2. That, for the summer session of 1927, 
Kutztown and Indiana shall be the only 
State Normal Schools offering secondary 
work. 

Superintendents should take up specifically 
with teachers affected the question of ways 
and means of removing: deficiencies. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





HANDBOOK REPRINT 
To School Officials: 

Owing to the numerous requests received 
by the Department for copies of the Special 
Bulletin “Handbook for Fourth Class Dis- 
tricts,” it has been decided to reprint this bul- 
letin and forward a copy to each member of 
every school board in the State. 

These will go forward immediately upon re- 
ceipt from the printer. Notice of the distri- 
bution will appear in a later issue of the 


Journal. 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 





STATE COUNCIL MEETING 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its March meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 

1. Received the report of the State School 

Fund which now amounts to $1,081,- 
279.49. 

. Approved’ the 

school sites: 
Napier Twp., Bedford County; West 
Cameron Twp., Northumberland 
County; East Brunswick Twp., 
Schuylkill County. 

. Reapproved the Hyde Consolidated 
School, Lawrence District, Clearfield 
County. 

. Approved for continuance the Egypt one- 
room school in Blooming Grove District, 
Pike County. 


bo 


following consolidated 


ow 
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CURRICULAR REVISION REPORT 
APPROVED 


The State Council of Education has ap- 
proved the following report of the General 
Curricular Revision Committee of Normal 
School Principals: 

1. The Committee recommends that no corres- 
pondence work shall be given by any of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools after 
September 1, 1927 and that no credit toward 
graduation shall be given by any Pennsy]- 
vania State Normal School for correspond- 
ence work secured after September 1, 1927 in 
any institution, except that correspondence 
courses commenced prior to July 1, 1927 
shall be credited when completed within the 
time limits set by the institution giving the 
same. 

2. The Committee recommends: 

(1) That all work completed by extension 
or correspondence previous to Septem- 
ber 1, 1927 be credited according to the 
regulations previously in effect. These 
regulations are: 

a. A maximum of 20 semester hours’ 
credit allowed for extension and cor- 
respondence work in the two-year 
course toward graduation from the 
State Normal Schools. 

b. Extension and correspondence courses 
are offered by regularly appointed 
full time teachers of the State Normai 
Schools. 

(2) That not more than 18 semester hours 
of extension work be credited toward 
the requirements of the third and fourth 
years in a degree curriculum, and that 
this be limited entirely to the courses 
specified below: 

a. This means that extension courses 
will be accepted from other institu- 
tions only when such courses are of- 
fered by regularly employed full time 
members of a college or university 
faculty: 

Semester hours 

American Literature 2 

History of Education .......... 3 

American Government ........ 3 

Teaching and Supervision of 


ee eee a oe oe: “_ 


Arithmetic in Elementary 

re ree 3 
Civic Education in Elementary 

DE, awwwsancs Sudedatess 3 
History and Organization of Edu- 

cation in Pennsylvania ...... 2 
Educational Psychology ........ 3 
Supervision and Administration 

of Elementary Schools ...... 3 


(3) That no person who matriculated on or 
subsequent to September 1, 1926 be 
allowed to offer more than 18 semester 
hours of approved extension work in 
discharge of the requirement for the 
degree. 
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(4) That normal schools may accept courses 
completed by extension in other insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade provided 
these courses are equivalent to the 
courses listed above, and subject to the 
limitations provided above for exten- 
sion work. 

(5) That not more than 9 semester hours 
of extension credit be earned or credit- 
ed within the limits of a school year. 

3.The Committee recommends that in the 

Four-Year Curriculum for the Preparation 

of Junior High School Teachers, 18 semester 

hours in two elective fields shall be required 
for graduation. This is to insure that there 
be intensive preparation for teaching in two 
fields and it is in conformity with the orig- 
inal recommendation of the General Cur- 

ricular Revision Committee (see pages 29 

and 30 of this report). To carry out this 

plan the Committee recommends that addi- 
tional courses be provided in the following 
fields: 


English 6 semester hours 
1. Modern Novel 3 — 3 
2. Elizabethan Drama 3 — 3 

Geography 6 semester hours 


1. Geography of 


North America 3 — 3 
2. Geography of 
Latin America 3 — 3 
Social Studies 3 semester hours 
1. Political Science 3 — 3 


4. The Committee recommends that no change 
be made in the special four-year curricu- 
lums at this time. 

J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, Chairman 
T. T. ALLEN 
HENRY KLONOWER 





STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 
May 6, 1927 


Examinations for State Scholarship awards 
will be tonducted from 9:00 A. M. to 1:30 
P. M. on May 6 in all approved four-year high 
schools in the State where one or more candi- 
dates made application before April 1. 

Candidates will be examined in English, in- 
cluding Composition and Literature, American 
History, and one of the following: Latin, 
German, French, Spanish, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics. 

Graduates of high schools which will be 
given a four-year classification for the first 
time this year will be eligible to compete in 
this examination. Principals of these schools 
should write at once to the Credentials Bureau 
for complete information. 

Details were published on page 489, March 
School Journal. 





Every follower of God and friend of man- 
kind will find the only sure means of carry- 
ing forward the particular reform to which he 
is devoted is universal education. 

Horace Mann 
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MONTHLY DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A digest of educational bulletins, magazine 
articles and other professional publications 
available in the Library of the Department of 
Public Instruction but not for circulation out- 
side the department. 

This digest is prepared monthly for the 
Department Staff and is published in this 
section for general information. School of- 
ficials, teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational publications will find the digest of 
help in locating specific articles. 


Administration—Study of ideal relationships between school 
boards and superintendents. F. W. Porter. Amer. School 
Board Journal, March, 1927. p. 49-51, 157, 158. 

Athletics—English sport in English education. Howard J. 
Savage. School and Society, March 5, 1927. p. 269-74. 

Child Study—Adolescent tendencies and ‘education. Oren E. 
7 ig een Educational Review. Feb. 1927. p. 139- 

Character Education—Citizenship rating scale. E. L. Hill. 
Education, Feb. 1927. p. 362-371. 

Colleges and Universities—Some aspects of university ad- 
ministration. J. C. Futrall. School and Society, Feb. 12, 
1927. p. 177-183. 

Consolidated Schools—Financial support of consolidated 
schools. Macy Campbell. Journal of Education, March 
7, 1927. p. 256-58. 

Curriculum—Commercial curriculum in small high schools. 
P. H. Toothaker. Education, March 1927. p. 434-41. 

Specific objectives versus adaptability as the aim of educa- 
tion. R. Ray Scott. Education, March, 1927. p. 414-418. 

Education—Italy—School and church under fascism. Guiseppe 
Prezzolini. Survey, March 1, 1927. p. 709, 710, 756, 757. 

Elementary Education—The platoon school. V. 1, No. 1. 
Jan. 1927. 

Primary education in Italy. Juliet Turner. School and So- 
ciety. Feb. 12, 1927. p. 183-190. 

English—Inconsistencies in the present attitude toward 
grammar. Joseph S. Taylor. School and Society, Feb. 26, 
1927. p. 239-244. 

Gardening—Future of school gardens. David A. Ward. 
Journal of N. E. A., March, 1927. p. 71-72. 

Industrial Education—lIndustrial education in Europe; III 
London: technical education. F. C. Whitcomb. Industrial 
education, March, 1927. p. 279-82. 

Salaries—Salaries or wages. C. B. Cornell. Amer. School 

Board Journal, March, 1927. p. 45, 161. 

School Buildings—Some recent Illinois school buildings. 

American School Board Journal, March, 1927. p. 54-60, 


151. 

School Hygiene—How to judge good ventilation. Thomas D. 
Wood and Ethel M. Hendriksen. Amer. School Board 
Journal, March, 1927. p. 44, 154 

Social Studies—Household budgeting as a means of social 
orientation. Laura M. Kingsbury. School and Society, 
Feb. 26, 1927. p. 244-249 

Making history interesting to high school students. Walter 
C. Pankratz, student. Education, Feb. 1927. p. 344-361. 

Student Government—An adventure in student self-govern- 
ment. Lindsey Best. New Jersey Education Bul., Jan. 
1927. p. 151-157 

The “honor” system. John Palmer Gavit. 
ciety, March 5, 1927. p. 289-92. 

Superintendents—Personal-social relationships of the super- 
intendent of schools. Ben. W. Frazier. Amer. School Board 
Journal, March, 1927. p. 41-43, 152, 154. 

Teaching Methods—tTeaching of related subjects. R. W. 
Selvidge. Industrial Education, March, 1927. p. 275-78. 

Why these projects. N. W. Donley. Education, March, 
1927. p. 419-429. 

Vocational Education—Vocational education in the United 
States: principles and issues. David Snedden. School and 
Society, March 5, 1927. p. 292-95. 

Visual Education—Visual education in Detroit public schools 
(III) Teacher training. Mildred S. Smith. Educational 
Screen, Feb. 1927. p. 74-75. 


Bulletins and Pamphlets Received 


Alter, D. R. and others. 
Instructional activities in the University high school. 
University of Illinois Educational Research Circular No. 


School and So- 


47. 
Canada, Dominion of—Bureau of Statistics. 
Annual survey of education in Canada, 1925. 1926. 
Connecticut—State Board of Education. 
Development of state support and control of education in 
Connecticut. 1926. 
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LaSalle, I1l.—Bureau of Educational Council. 
Student personnel department. History and description 
of a personnel program. Report for 1923-26. 
Maryland State Department of Education. 
Maryland’s educational progress 1920-26. 
School Bulletin, Feb. 1927. 
Monroe, W. S. 
Teachers’ objectives. University of Illinois Educational 
Research Circular No. 45. 
. E. A. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Bulletin Vol. 6, No. 2. Jan. 1927. 
N A. Dept. of Superintendence. 
oe yearbook; The junior high school curriculum. Feb. 


927. 

N. E. A. Research Division. 
Major issues in school finance. Pt. II. (Pt. I in Nov. issue) 
Research Bul., Vol. V. No. 1. Jan. 1927. 

New Hampshire. State Board of Education. 
Character education—outline recommended for public 
schools. 1927, 

Savage, H. J. 
Games and sports in British schools and universities. 
(Carnegie foundation for the advancement of teaching) 
Bul. No. 18, 1927. 

Thompson, Clem B. 
Curriculum of the small high school. Bulletin of Indiana 
State Normal School, Eastern Division, Ball Teachers 
College, V. 2, No. 1. Nov. 1926. 

U.S. Bureau of Education. 
Handbook of educational associations and foundations in 
the United States. Bul. 1926, No. 16. 


Maryland 





NOTABLE NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 


The following is a list of the most notable 
new books in the Educational Library: 

Barr and Burton. Supervision of Instruction. 
Appleton. 1926. 

A comprehensive general discussion, one of 
the Appleton series in supervision and teach- 
ing. Bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
add much to the book’s value. 

Brewer and others. Case studies in education- 
al and vocational guidance. Ginn. 1926. 

Presents a series of actual problems, in- 
volving educational and vocational guidance 
and adjustment, for the use of students of 
education. Each study is followed by pertinent 
questions for class discussion. 

Child Study Association of America. Guidance 
of childhood and youth. Macmillan. 1926. 

“Readings in child study” selected from 
many well-known authorities to follow ‘“Out- 
lines of child study.” Arrangement of material 
by topics adds to the book’s usefulness and 
value. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
Evans, O. D. Educational opportunities for 

young workers. Macmillan. 1926. 

The first of the studies in adult education, 
sponsored by the Carnegie corporation, deal- 
ing with the employed youth with adult re- 
sponsibilities. 

Gruenberg, B. C., ed. Modern science and 
people’s health. Norton. 1926. 


The fallacies of popular scientific beliefs 
are exposed in this book by a number of leaders 
in the public health movement. The danger of 
“a little knowledge,” when considering the im- 
portant question of health is stressed, and the 
author’s attempt to give the people more than 
“the dangerous little.” ; 
Kilpatrick, W. H. Education for a changing 

civilization. Macmillan. 1926. 


A new type of education is here discussed, 
based on the theory that ability to meet and 
solve the changing problems of our civiliza- 
tion should be the goal of the school. 
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La Salle, Dorothy. Rhythms and dances for 
elementary schools. Barnes. 1926. 

A graded collection of simple folk dances 
and singing games, gleaned from many coun- 
tries. Music, words and description of the 
action are given, with a short history of the 
dance when necessary. 

Lindsey and Evans. Revolt of modern youth. 
Boni. 1925. 

A defense of the youth of today by those 
who sympathize with and understand them 
thoroughly. 

Pierce, B. L. Public opinion and the teaching 
of history. Knopf. 1926. 

A thorough study of the attempts to control 
the teaching of history in our public schools. 
Divided into two parts: 1, Statutory regula- 
tions of the teaching of history; 2. Activities 
of propagandist agencies. 

Pratt and Wright. Experimental practice in 
the city and country school. Dutton. 
1924. 

Interesting account of the procedure in the 
City and Country School of New York, edited 
by its founder, Caroline Pratt. 

Wallas, Graham. The art of thought. Harcourt. 
1926. 

A stimulating book by the distinguished 
English educator. The chapters “The thinker 
at school,” “Public education,” and “Teaching 
and doing” will be of special interest to 
teachers. 

Washburne and Stearns. New schools in the 
old world. Day. 1926. 

Interesting description of many new and 
radically different schools established in 
Europe since the War. 





AVAILABLE FILM MATERIAL 


The film material indicated below may be 
procured, for transportation charges only, 
upon application to the respective agencies. 
International Harvester Company, 606 S. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl.: 

“The Making of Twine’’—one reel, pictur- 
ing the cutting of sisal hemp and the manu- 
facture of binder twine. 

National American Red Cross, Washington, 


“The Twister’—one reel, recording activities 
and achievements of the Red Cross. 

E. I. DuPont De Nemours, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: 

“Building New York’s Newest Subway’— 
one reel, showing the construction of New 
York’s new underground artery. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri: 

“Lumbering”’—four reels, depicting the 
manufacture of fir trees into lumber products. 

“Modern City Building”—two reels, showing 
the building of a modern city. 

“From Tree to Trade”’—two and one-half 
reels, visualizing the manufacture of pine trees 
into lumber products. 

“Story of a Stick”—one reel, portraying 
the modern manufacture of lumber. 
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MUSIC WEEK 
May 1-7 


Plans for the 1927 Music Week are rapidly 
taking shape in the various school districts 
and indications are that Pennsylvania’s cele- 
bration will be one of outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

The suggestion of having this year’s observ- 
ance feature 

1. Demonstrations of how music is taught 
the children, 

2. An exhibit of musical accomplishment in 
part singing, glee club, chorus, orches- 
tra, band and other instrumental work, 

is arousing such interest that parents and 
patrons who will be the guests of the schools 
are assured a high type of entertainment. This 
organized display of music activities in the 
schools is intended to arouse the people to a 
realization of the value of music and how it 
is functioning in the lives of the children and 
in the community. 

Nor is the celebration to be confined to the 
schools. Clubs are planning slide sings and 
film showings of music subjects. Theatres 
and moving picture houses will feature mixed 
singing by the audiences. Music memory con- 
tests are scheduled in many sections of the 
State. Communities are arranging radio con- 
certs, music festivals, Beethoven programs and 
community sings. 

General recognition will be accorded to the 
music of American composers, and special 
consideration will be given Pennsylvania com- 
posers and Pennsylvania artists. Many com- 
munities are arranging to feature the compo- 
sitions of local musicians. 

Churches this year will open the Music Week 
on Sunday, May 1, with two unique features. 
The one will be an organ program made up of 
selections from American composers of church 
music. The other will be a hymn festival. 
Arrangements, thus far completed, justify the 
prediction that Pennsylvania will effectively 
express itself musically during the week of 
May 1-7. 

Music supervisors are asked to send to the 
State Director of Music reports of the Week’s 
activities. These should include newspaper 
clippings, programs, photographs and other 
pertinent items of interest. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publication listed below recently came 
from the press and is ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 
Bulletin No. 30—Playground Manual. 





Give us, O give us the man who sings at 
his work! He will do more in the same time 
—he will do it better—he will persevere long- 
er. One is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst 
he marches to music. Carlyle 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Since pupils, teachers and other members 
of the community are cooperating with the 
school in assembling pictures, newspaper and 
magazine clippings, and other geographic ma- 
terials, it becomes necessary to devise a means 
of organizing this material. This organiza- 
tion is a Geography File. 

_Construction.—Material: oak tag, heavy ma- 
nila paper, light weight cardboard, paperoid, 
or similar fibroid material. Size: individual 
large folders 10 x 12 inches or any other con- 
venient size on Local Community, Agricul- 
ture, France, etc.; smaller 9 x 12 folders for 
sub-headings. For example, in case of Agri- 
culture, smaller folders are needed on dairy- 
ing, fruit growing, etc. In general, the title 
of the subject is printed on folder and as ma- 
terial is added to the files notes are made on 
the outer cover. Whenever a given larger 
folder becomes crowded, the material will be 
distributed among smaller size folders. 

Classifications —Two phases of classifica- 
tion are advisable-—one for Elementary 
Grades and one for Junior and Senior High 
Grades. These files should be arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects to conform with library 
practice. The plan for Elementary Grades is 
given here, the other plan will appear in a 
future issue of the Journal. Each subject 
in italics requires an individual large folder. 


Elementary Grades 


First, Second, Third Grades.—Local Com- 
munity: clothing, communication, food, recre- 
ation, shelter, travel. People in Cold Deserts. 
People in Dry Deserts. People in Highlands. 
People in Islands. People in Lowlands. People 
in Rainy Hot Lands. 


_ Fourth Grade.—Since the aim in geography 
is to develop proper concepts of work activities 
in the United States and Canada, the file is 
organized on the following basis: Agriculture: 
dairying; farming—corn, cotton, rice, sugar, 
wheat, ete.; fruit growing—sub-tropical, 
temperate; grazing. Fishing and Hunting: cod, 
mackerel, oyster, salmon, shad, etc.; seal and 
other fur animals. Forest Industries: lumber- 
ing; maple sugar, naval stores. Mining and 
Quarrying: coal, natural gas, petroleum; ores 
—copper, gold, iron, silver; stones—granite, 
marble, slate. Manufacturing: automobiles; 
clothing—garments, hats, shoes; electrical 
goods; farm implements; floor coverings— 
carpets, linoleum, etc.; furniture; glass; iron 
and steel goods; paper; refining—oil, sugar; 
recording and reproducing devices—cash reg- 
isters, radio apparatus, phonographs, type- 
writers, etc.; textiles—cotton, woolen, silk. 
Recreation: all year, summer, winter. Trans- 
portation and Communication: air—aeroplane, 
hydroplane, wireless; land—highways, ,rail- 
roads, telegraph, telephone; water—canals; 
important rivers, harbors, lakes, cable. 


Three other large folders are needed: Gen- 
eral United States; General Canada. Land and 
Water Forms: capes, islands, mountains, pe- 
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ninsulas, plains, plateaus, valleys; bays, gulfs, 
lakes, oceans, rivers, seas. 

Fifth Grade.— European Countries. Balkan 
Countries: Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia. Baltic Countries: Esthonia, Fin- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden. Belgium in- 
clude Belgian Congo. British Isles—England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales. Central European 
Countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania. Denmark include Green- 
land. France include Algeria, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Guiana, French Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, French Somaliland, 
French Southeast Asia (Indo-China), French 
West Africa (Sahara, Senegal, Sudan, etc.) 
Madagascar, Syria, Tunisia. Germany. Ice- 
land. Italy: include Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land, Libia. Netherlands include Dutch East 
Indies, Dutch Guiana. Norway. Portugal 
include Angola, Azores Islands and _ other 
islands of Atlantic Ocean, Mozambique. Russia. 
Spain include Rio de Oro, Spanish Morocco, 
Islands of the Atlantic. Switzerland. General 
Europe. 

Sixth Grade. —Abyssinia. Argentine. Brazil. 
British Commonwealth of Nations see State 
Bul. 17, 1925, p. 359. British Empire. China. 
Chile. Japan include Chosen (Korea), For- 
mosa, other Pacific Islands. Mexico. Other Asi- 
atic Countries: Afghanistan, Arabia, Baluch- 
istan, Far East Republic, etc. Other Latin 
American Countries: Bolivia, Central America, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guianas, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. West Indies. General 
Africa, General Asia, General North and South 
America. General Geography: latitude, longi- 
tude, ocean movements, rainfall, seasons, vege- 
tation belts, winds, etc. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT 


On February 15 there was placed in the 
Department an exhibit of materials visualiz- 
ing history and representing a method, in the 
Ridley Park High School, of studying history 
through working with the hands. The collec- 
tion is displayed in the reception room on the 
first floor and consists of pencil, pen and 
brush drawings; plastic models; carved wood 
and soap objects. 

The pencil, pen and brush collection repre- 
sents the creative work of the students and 
visualizes different incidents, activities and 
epochs in the field of history. The wood ob- 
jects include representations of Liberty Bell, 
knights and the evolution of water transpor- 
tation from the galley to the modern motor- 
driven vessel. The most important of the plas- 
tic models is a miniature of the Taj Mahal. 
The soap carvings represent architecture, cos- 
tumes, memorials, military equipment, castles, 
means of communication, etc., and visualize 
history from the period of the caveman to the 
present day radio. Among the very interest- 


ing creations are an Indian Village, the Lin- 
coln Memorial, and reproductions of ancient 
cathedrals. 

The exhibit will remain in the Department 
until April 15. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 


January 1927 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their January attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time: 


Counties 
Adams Elk Lycoming 
Bedford Fulton Northumberland 
Blair Greene Perry 
Bucks Indiana Pike 
Cameron Jefferson Potter 
Chester Lackawanna Tioga 
Clarion | Lancaster Union 
Columbia Lawrence Wayne 
Crawford Lebanon Wyoming 
Delaware Lehigh York 

Districts 
Abington Hanover Oil City 
Allentown Harrisburg Old Forge 
Altoona Hazle Olyphant 
Ambridge Hazleton Palmerton 
Archbald Hollidaysburg Phoenixville 
Ashland Homestead Pittston 
Ashley Huntingdon Plymouth 
Bangor Indiana Pottstown 
Beaver Falls Jeanette Punxsutawney 
Berwick Johnsonburg Radnor 
Bethlehem Johnstown Rankin 
Blakely Juniata Reading 
Bloomsburg Kane Redstone 
Braddock Kingston Renovo 
Bradford Kittanning Ridgway 
Canonsburg Lancaster Rochester 
Carbondale Lansford Rostraver 
Carlisle Latrobe Scottdale 
Carnegie Lebanon Scranton 
Chambersburg Lewistown Shamokin 
Charleroi Lock Haven Sharon 
Cheltenham Lower Merion Shenandoah 
Clairton Mahanoy City Steelton 
Clearfield Mahanoy Twp. Sunbury 
Coal | McKeesport Tamaqua 
Coatesville McKees Rocks Tarentum 
Columbia | Meadville Taylor 
Connellsville Middletown Titusville 
Conshohocken Milton Tyrone 
Donora Minersville Uniontown 
Dormont Monessen Upper Darby 
DuBois Monongahela Vandergrift 
Dunbar Mount Carmel Warren 
Dunmore Mt. Pleasant Boro. Washington 
Duquesne Mt. Pleasant Twp. Waynesboro 
Easton Muhlenberg West Chester 
E. Conemaugh Munhall West Mahanoy 
Ellwood City Nanticoke West Pittston 
Erie Nanty-Glo Whitehall 
Farrell New Brighton Wilkes-Barre 
Res New Castle Williamsport 
Ford City New Kensington Windber 
Forest City Newport Winton 
Franklin Norristown Woodlawn 
German Northampton York 
Greensburg 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s January attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction on 


time: 
Berks Forest Venango 
Butler Sullivan 





We have a debt to every great heart, to 








every fine genius; to those who have put life 
and fortune on the cast of an act of justice; 
to those who have added new sciences; to 
those who have refined life by elegant pur- 
suits. ’Tis the fine souls who serve us, and 
not what is called fine society. Fine society 
is only a self protection against the vulgari- 
ties of the street and the tavern. 
Emerson 



































Slippery Rock Normal School Students Planting a Tulip Poplar Tree 


Arbor and Bird Day Project 


A Day in the Forest 

April 8 and April 22 have been designated 
by Governor Fisher as spring Arbor and Bird 
Days. In addition to the usual tree-planting 
program, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, John A. H. Keith, recommends that 
school journeys be made to woods, parks, fields 
and streams for the special purpose of learn- 
ing to recognize trees, birds and wild flowers; 
and to know how they live and serve mankind. 

The following suggestions are intended to 
help teachers organize and conduct these 
journeys: 


What a Forest Is 

Purpose 

To observe and list the living things that 
make up a forest. In the forest we find trees, 
shrubs, wild flowers, ferns, mosses, birds, 
foxes, rabbits, insects and many other things. 
This is a very interesting journey and one is 
usually surprised to note how large a list of 
things occur in the forest. 


Equipment 
Only a notebook and pencil are needed. Field 
glasses and magnifying glasses will be helpful. 


Method 

1. Upon arrival in the woods, the teacher 
directs the pupils to take their notebooks and 
make two column headings, column 1 to be 
headed “Plants” and column 2 to be headed 
“Animals.” All living things are plants or ani- 
mals, so all living things that will be seen in 
the forest can be placed under the one or the 
other of these two columns. 

2. When all the notebooks have been pre- 


pared and the pupils are ready to start their 
field work, the teacher will tell the pupils how 
to proceed and inform them that they are to 
list as many things as they can find within 
30 minutes. 

38. After 30 minutes have been devoted to 
this exercise, all the pupils will return to the 
starting point and compare notes. The one 
listing the largest number will be named the 
winner. 

4. If more time is available another exer- 
cise can be undertaken to list as many differ- 
ent kinds of trees as can be found in 20 min- 
utes, or an exercise listing the different kinds 
of birds may be undertaken. The listing of 
wild flowers and butterflies also offers inter- 
esting studies. 


Conclusions 

It will be found that the forest is a com- 
plex community of living things. It is made 
up of much more than trees. 

Tell something about the trees you have 
seen. 

In what way are trees helpful to birds? 

How high was the highest tree seen on the 
trip? 

Name several shrubs and wild flowers that 
were observed. 

Tell something about the behavior of wild 
animals seen in the forest. 

How does the forest affect our water supply? 


Forest Tree Planting 
Purpose 
For the pupils to learn how tree planting 
is done, how the planted trees grow, what care 
they need, and what products they yield. 
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Equipment. 
A notebook and pencil and a yardstick or 
tape for the group. 


Method 

1. Journey to a nearby forest tree planta- 
tion which was planted several years ago. 
Upon arrival at the little tree plot, the teacher 
will tell the story of forest tree planting and 
what it means to us in our everyday life. 

2. Note how the trees are planted, measure 
the distance between the trees and the differ- 
ent rows of trees. 

3. Figure out how many trees were plant- 
ed per acre. If the trees are spaced 4 x 4 
feet there should be about 2,720 trees per 
acre. . 

4, Measure the height growth of the dif- 
ferent trees. Tell why some trees grow more 
rapidly than others. 

5. Tell why trees planted close to each 
other soon lose their lower side branches. 


Conclusions 

Why plant trees on idle acres? 

What will the planted trees produce? 

Show how the planted trees regulate the 
flow of streams. 

Show how they consider the value of plant- 
ed trees to bird life and how the planted trees 
make comfortable homes for the wild animals 
of the forest. 

Do planted evergreen trees make our land- 
scape more beautiful? 

Tell how the wood these planted trees will 
produce will be appreciated by boys and girls 
of future generations. 


A Bird Study Journey 
Purpose 


To acquaint the pupils with some of our 
common birds, by observing their plumage, 
notes and habits. 


Equipment 
Field glasses, notebook and pencil, bird 
guide. 


Method 


1. Take the class for a walk along a brushy 
roadside, through an old orchard; along a 
brushy streamside, or through an up-grown 
pasture. 

2. Instruct the children to move cautious- 
ly, watch carefully and train the ear to catch 
slight sounds. 

8. Notes should be taken immediately fol- 
lowing an experience, and as accurately as 
possib:e. 

4. Sorrect impressions as to size, feather 
markings, and notes of each bird are very es- 
sential. 

5. Old nests may frequently be found and 
studied as to type, size, location and material. 
Teach the children not to disturb nests in use. 


Conclusions 
How many species of birds did you recog- 
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nize without help? How many with help of 
others and the bird guide? 

Did you notice any examples of protective 
covering? 

Of what value is a tail to a bird? 

What determines whether a bird is bene- 
ficial or injurious? 

How does the esthetic value compare with 
the economic value of some of our common 
birds? 

Which birds are of great value to the 
farmer? 


The Wild Flower Journey 
Purpose 
Of Pupil: To become acquainted with some 
of our common spring flowers. 
Of Teacher: To teach boys and girls the 
observation and conservation of our wild 
flowers. 


Equipment 


Hiking shoes and clothes, small digger and 
container, hand lens, notebook and pencil. 


Method 

1. Observe the habits of growth of each 
flower as to type of leaf, stem, roots, etc. 

2. Note method of propagation,—seeds, or 
runners. 

3. Notice under what conditions the plant 
seems to thrive best,—in shade or sunshine, in 
dry or wet and poorly drained places. 

4, Count the number of petals, sepals and 
stamens to a flower. 

5. Collect carefully for pressing a few 
choice flowers. 


Conclusions 


Which flowers studied should be conserved? 

Do any flowers studied have an economic 
value? If so, what? 

Were any of them weeds? 
measures should be followed? 

Explain: annual, biennial, perennial. 

Which flowers observed had tap roots? 


What control 





A NEW WORLD 
The hills are bright with April; 
The valleys light between 
With dawning tints of maple 
And waving willow sheen. 


The rivulets are chiming 
The bells of silver morn; 
The new-blown sun is climbing, 
The wings of beauty born. 


The earth is yearning after 
The May of bloomy snows, 

The violets’ cheery laughter, 
The leaven of the rose. 


The air is full of languor, 
The sky’s a plain of blue— 

Old Winter wastes his anger 
Upon a world so new! 


—Bernard Benson, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


A LABORATORY STUDY IN DEMOCRACY. By Earle 
D. Bruner, Superintendent of the George 
Junior Republic of Western Pennsylvania. 
262 pp. Doubleday, Page and Co. $2.50. 

As the author says in the Foreword “This 

book has not been written. It has been lived.” 
Mr. Bruner describes in an interesting, able 
and sympathetic manner some of the types of 
boys and girls with whom he has worked at 
the Junior Republic. The Junior Republic is 
a community in which boys and girls between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one support 
and govern themselves under the guidance of 
adults. Most of the citizens are young people 
who, largely owing to neglect, have made the 
wrong start in life. Mr. Bruner’s direction 
and understanding of these young people are 
sympathetic, though without false sentiment 
and will be of interest and help to parents 
and teachers. 


GRAMMAR AT Work. By Jessie L. Wheeler. 286 
pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.00. 

This study of practical grammar applies 
grammatical principles to speech. Part I deals 
with sentence structure errors, presenting the 
parts of speech in order—noun, pronoun, etc. 
Part II reviews these, offering somewhat more 
difficult exercises. The student applies his 
knowledge of the arts of speech to sentence 
structure error, choice of correct word, punc- 
tuation, oral English and poetry interpreta- 
tion. 3 


THE ScoTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. 
Abridged. The Macmillan Co. 

Romantic tales of heroic deeds are peren- 
nial favorites with young folks. This abridg- 
ed edition of “The Scottish Chiefs” with an in- 
troduction by Robert M. Smith is a historical 
romance suitable for use in the English class 
and at the same time creating a valuable 
background for that period of English his- 
tory during which William Wallace was the 
living exponent of the desire for Scottish 
freedom. 


FARM PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS for Elementary 
Schools. By Kary C. Davis. $1.40. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

This extremely practical agricultural text- 
book opens with worth-while suggestions to 
teachers. Then follow careful treatments of 
the production of corn, hay, cotton, potatoes, 
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supply enough information to enable readers to 


etc., with the problems involved therein. The 
raising and care of livestock are also treated. 
The basis of the text is job-analysis. Each 
enterprise covers production and marketing in 
detailed jobs. In addition to the jobs assigned 
each chapter concludes with exercises, prob- 
lems, things to make at home and references. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. By Boyd H. 
Bode. The Macmillan Co. 


The author’s purpose is to assist the reader 
to understand the various movements and ten- 
dencies embodied in modern educational think- 
ing. Since our whole social organization is 
in process of change this orientation is diffi- 
cult. In Part I he treats the change that is 
being wrought in our outlook on life. Part II 
shows that “reforms” urged in the name of 
democracy and scientific methods of curriculum 
construction are really reactionary. Part III 
deals with the application of the behavioristic 
movement in psychology to the learning pro- 
cess. Part IV treats the elaboration and ap- 
plication of the social ideal implied in the 
concept of democracy and shows that education 
should be regarded principally as the expres- 
sion of a social program. : 


MOTION PICTURES FOR INSTRUCTION. By A. P. 
Hollis. The Century Company. 

This volume deals exclusively with educa- 
tional motion pictures and constitutes what 
might be termed a valuable handbook on film 
material. So many films, advertised as edu- 
cational, are frequently found to be of little 
use in the classroom. There have come upon 
the market, however, films of genuine edu- 
cational merit. The author has gathered these 
into three possible film libraries of 40, 80 and 
120 films and has so arranged them that they 
can be correlated with and used to illustrate 
the course of study. Certain chapters are de- 
voted to film lesson plans and to the technique 
of using motion pictures effectively in class- 
room instruction. The book should prove most 
valuable to school superintendents and those 
in charge of the administration of visual in- 
struction. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. By Charles Elmer 
Hollay, Professor of Education at James 
Millikin University. 306 pages. Century. 


This book is recommended particularly to 
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Where are You at 5 o’clock? 


Are you still in the classroom, poring over today’s lessons and 
worrying about tomorrow’s? Or are you out in the open, enjoying 
the spring sunshine and fresh air? 

The progressive teacher owns THE WORLD BOOK. She 
does her work in class better and her work outside the class more 
rapidly. She finds readily the very thing she wants without 
wasting time searching for usable classroom material and labor- 
iously preparing outlines. If she saves an hour a day, that is five 
hours a week. Two hundred hours in the school year! 

How much is your time worth? Figure it out and you will see 
that THE WORLD BOOK will pay for itself each year, in the 
time saved, not to mention its value in increasing the efiective- 
ness of your work and thereby adding to your prestige and income. 

It will give you more time for recreation, more time for reading, 
for concerts, for lectures and other cultural pursuits. It will give 
you time to do many of the things you love to do and cannot 
find time to do now. The saving in time contributes to your 
happiness and health just as the addition to your equipment con- 
tributes to your confidence and poise. Send now for the free 
booklets described in the coupon. 
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Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 
Loose leaf annuals 
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@ 


THE WORLD BOOK isthe only 
work of its kind included in the 
Graded List of Books for Children 
prepared bytheElementarySchool 
Library Committee of the National 
Education Association 





THE WORLD BOOK is edited 
by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of 
Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, assisted by a staff of 196 au- 
thorities. Prof. O’Shea is the au- 
thor of many books for teachers, 
parents and pupils. He is inti- 
mately in touch with educational 

movements throughout the coun- 
try and called upon frequently to 
inspect schools in every section. 
Member of Board of Directors of 
numerous scientific, educational 
and parent-teacher organizations. 





W. F. QUARRIE @ COMPANY 


Department 4.G * 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


ES 
Summer Positions Open 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE 
WORLD BOOK to interested prospects, to work with con- 
genial companions, to spend the summer traveling where 
desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We 
shall be glad to tell you some interesting things about the expe- 





W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 4.G@ 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Please send me the booklets checked below: 


() ‘‘The Verdict of Educators.”’ Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

O ‘‘Making School Days Count.” Describes contents 
of THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 


(EF ree). 

ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE RD 
teachers using the project Fon A 68-page book 
by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. 

MeMurry, William C. Bagley and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Ple ase enclose 25 centsin 
stamps or coinif youwant“‘ Projects and Problems."’) 


My Name and Full Address 


A valuable booklet fer 
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aavantage of this opportunity last year. Check coupon in O Check here if interested in summer position. 
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teachers or those in charge of the supervision 
and training of teachers, who believe in the 
priority of the problem as against the priority 
of the principle or theory. The author says 
“The theory of teaching is very important 
because it often points the way to desirable 
improvements in method. Further, it gives the 
beginning teacher a basis for the justification 
of new procedures in the classroom. But the- 
ory alone is too abstract a thing, and it often 
becomes too much generalized to permit its 
ready use in the classroom. Many people un- 
derstand the theory back of the practices they 
are studying but, when the situation becomes 
slightly modified, they are bewildered and are 
unable to adapt themselves and their actions 
to the new conditions.” 


He presents, therefore, problems which the 
teacher will meet, such as routine phases of 
the teacher’s work, teaching pupils to study, 
drill work and various others, then gives de- 
vices that have been found valuable in meet- 
ing each problem. Each section on devices is 
followed by one of comments, giving siniple, 
practical statements of some of the theory un- 
derlying the devices. 

The definite, detailed outline which is so 
carefully followed, and the summary and exer- 
cises at the close of each chapter should help 
to make it a book very easy to use. It should 
be of value to inexperienced and untrained 
teachers, and to those who are looking for 
concrete adaptations of their theories. 

Mabel E. Kirk 


PROCRUSTES or The Future of English Edu- 
cation. By M. Alderton Fink. 108 pp. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 


Society needs men of the highest scholastic 
attainments; yet their number will always be 
small. If every one were to receive a higher 
education, who would do the heavy work? Car 
a man of superior education be content to do 
the heavier work? In answering these ques- 
tions the author considers the many children 
who are capable of only a rudimentary edu- 
cation, and the main problem of fitting the 
average person for the work of the average 
person. He trenchantly berates our present 
curriculums and draws comparisons between 
the old ideas of a university liberal education 
and the highly specialized education of today. 


DESIGNING WITH WILD FLOWERS. By Nettie S. 
Smith. 104 pp. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50. 


A guide for teachers and students, especiai- 
ly designed to develop originality and good 
taste. Adaptable for elementary study, with 
sufficient variety and difficulty to carry the 
student on in his work. Thirty-two plates, 
some in color, illustrate the book. The bal- 
anced design units, conventionalization with 
a mirror, torn paper, brush-work-batik, adap- 
tation of photographs for decoration and the 
geometric basis are valuable. A calendar 


suggests work for the months, seasons and 
holidays. 
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100 PROBLEMS IN WoopworRK. Compiled by 
William A. DeVette, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Erie, Pa. 207 pp. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.40. 

Supplementary work for teachers of wood- 
working. 100 full-page, detailed drawings, 
with bill for materials. Problems arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty, such as match 
box holder, book shelf, chair, hall tree, clock, 
ski, sewing cabinet, table. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHooL. By Edward Harlan Webster, 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan and Dora V. Smith, University 
of Minnesota. 404 pp. World Book Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This book stresses the social aspects of com- 
position, the acquiring of clear, accurate ex- 
pression and the happy sharing of interesting 
topics for writing or for talk. This group 
method utilizes the interests of the children 
themselves, socializes the work and its apprais- 
al by the group and fosters character-building 
habits of self-help and friendly cooperation. 
The text gives many worth-while projects as 
demonstration lessons. 


EcONOMICS or THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS. By 
Delos O. Kinsman, American University. 
366 pp. Ginn & Company. $1.72. 


Since most high school students upon gradu- 
ation pass directly into the business world, 
they should have some knowledge of industria! 
organization. This text treats (1) production: 
business organizations, combinations and mon- 
opolies; (2) exchange: values, markets, credit, 
banking, transportation; (38) distribution: 
rent, interest, wages, labor, profit, income and 
wealth; (4) consumption: saving and invest- 
ing; (5) the State: its functions and support. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Philip R. V. 
Curoe, Columbia University. 138 pp. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


A compact treatment designed to make ac- 
cessible to prospective teachers, teachers in 
service and supervisors the theoretical basis 
of progressive educational practice. It in- 
cludes philosophy of education, technique of 
teaching, school hygiene, educational measure- 
ments and class management. In the selection 
and organization of material the author has 
aimed to adjust theoretical considerations to 
the stern demands of actual teaching, super- 
vision and administration. Questions and ref- 
erences at end of chapters for self-testing and 
vitalization of recitations. A false-true test 
at end of the book. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL CONTROL. By Philip W. L. 
Cox, New York University. Edited by 
William R. Russell, Columbia University. 
320 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A book to encourage individual responsi- 
bility for social control, that the student wili 
not only support what is right but will act 
vigorously when his special abiliy is needed. 
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i STORY », 
k VANILLA. 


"TEACHERS of domestic science and house- 
hold arts are enthusiastic in their praise 
of this romantic story of a prosaic household 
product. Profusely illustrated—and brings to 
both teacher and pupil a lively new interest 
in a flavoring extract almost as old as the art 
of cooking. A booklet you'll be delighted to 


read and to own. 


Copies will be gladly sent without charge 


to teachers. Simply mail the 
coupon at the bottom 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO., Publishers 
I, 


Providence, 


Providence R. I. 


~~ a romantic narrative 





- 6721 McPherson St., 


Please send FREE copy, “The Story of Vanilla” 


Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 





Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
. VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Mr. J. B. Ferguson, 
34 East 24th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Chester, Pa. 


Mr. A. J. Blewitt, 
66 Ransberry Ave. 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Mr. J. P. Hill, 
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875 Poems 








9 volumes - 
One for each year 
For Grades I-IX 





Edited by Miriam Blanton Huber 
Herbert B. Bruner 
Charles Madison Curry 

Teachers and pupils will be delighted with these 
companionable volumes, attractively bound and 
illustrated. Distinctive individual covers, end 
apers, title pages and illustrations by Marjorie 

artwell. ° 

For Primary Years—Books 1, 2, 3 
Bound in blue cloth, List price, 80c. 
For Intermediate Years—Books 4, 5, 6 
Bound in orangecloth, List price, 90c. 
For Junior High School—Books 7, 8, 9 
Bound in green cloth, List price, $1. 


A tenth volume, “Children’s Interests in Poetry.” 
gives complete history of experiments on which 
this series was formed, with valuable suggestions 
for teaching poetry..... List price, $1.75. 


Announcing 


The POETRY BOOK 


A complete poetry curriculum 


The judgment of specialists in children’s reading and 
present teaching practice both served as the basis of this 
new scientifically prepared series. Then 1,500 teachers 
and 50,000 pupils in.twelve representative school systems 
passed on the trial selections for actual interest value 
and satisfaction in learning. 


No such elaborate test in scientific textbook making 
has ever before been successfully completed. The re- 
sults are definite and conclusive. 


The Poctry Book may be used with complete assurance 
that the best of the old and new poetry has been placed 
in the proper grade where pupils will read it with great- 
est interest. Here at last is a scientific answer to the 
question, “What poetry to read and when to read it.” 


Write for prospectus giving sample pages 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
New York San Francisco 
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The author discusses creative control through 
home-room activities, classroom procedures, 
athletics and physical recreation, clubs and 
societies, assemblies, student publications, par- 
ticipation in administration, congresses and 
councils. Such a text will help the student to 
identify himself with a worthy social self, 
with habits, attitudes and impulses directed 
by high ideals. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL METHODS. With special 
reference to teachers in towns, villages 
and rural areas. By Horace M. Cutler, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. Edited by William R. Russell, Co- 
lumbia University. 382 pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

A text for normal training classes in high 
schools, for inexperienced teachers, for reading 
circles and for freshman classes in normal 
schools and colleges. Part One gives methods 
and theory, such as aims, subject matter, tests, 
lesson plans. Part Two gives methods for 
particular subjects and devotes a chapter to 
the school library. The appendix contains 
games for word drill and for number work, 
also many lesson plans. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: Administration and 
Supervision. By Homer J. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 334 pp. Edited by 
Charles A. Prosser. The Century Co. 
$2.50. 

Through questionnaires to officials in many 
of our leading cities, Dr. Smith has made a 
study of the -policies, practices and methods 
of supervision of industrial training. In this 
volume he cites conditions and activities, pro- 
fessional contacts and relationships, sources 
of professional assistance, need of training and 
helps in training. He also indicates various 
lines of improvement in this work. Supervis- 
ors, administrators and students in prepara- 
tion should find this investigation helpful in 
their fields of work and study. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS READING: First Book, 
Story-FoLkK; Second Book, StTory-FuN; 
Third Book, StoryY-FRIENDS; Fourth Book, 
StToryY-ADVENTURES. By Ambrose L. Suh- 
rie and Myrtle Garrison Gee in collabora- 
tion with John Martin. World Book Com- 
pany. 68c, 76c, 72c and 84c, respectively. 

These supplementary readers are printed in 
good type and have attractive illustrations. 

The material will not be duplicated in any 

other reader for the content is based on the 

copyrighted stories in John Martin’s Book, 
adapted and grouped for school work. 


THE SPIRIT OF ANN RUTLEDGE. By Harold 
Winsor Gammans. Samuel French. 30c. 
This four-act drama deals with the influence 
of the spirit of Ann Rutledge upon Abraham 
Lincoln at critical points in the nation’s his- 
tory during the Civil War. It is a suitable play 
for high school dramatization. 


THE M. O. S. Book. Also a Teacher’s Edition. 
By C. H. Ward. Scott Foresman and 
Company. 60c. 


Teacher’s Edition, 50c. 
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such as — aerial a, 
audion junior college 
/ rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube  shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
paravane sugamo  Fascisti 
eugenism  gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 
are clearly defined in the 
**Supreme Authority” — 
WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts f 








The M. O. S. Book is for use in the eleventh 
or twelfth year of the English Course. Ls 
offers a complete review of the principles of 
junior and senior high school composition. The 
student works right in the book, recording and 
correcting his errors. Each section has an 
abundance of drill on the principles of gram- 
mar, sentence errors, punctuation, pleasing 
sentences and spelling. The arrangement of 
the book makes it a time saver in that no dic- 
tation and copying of sentences is necessary. 
The Teacher’s Edition gives Mr. Ward’s own 
interpretation of the sentences and exercises 
and contains full instructions. 


88 SuccESSFUL PLay AcTIviTIEs. The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 60c. 

This playground manual of spring sports 
has been designed to help playgrounds, schools, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, Sunday Schools, and 
other institutions to turn youthful energies 
into happy and useful channels. Games, tour- 
naments and contests are described. 
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Adjustable 

Advanced Models Adiustabl cient 
Give High Schools No. 134 Universal 

1 Hygienically Correct —— Tablet Arm 
Properly designed back support. > j gy 

Seats not too high or too deep SS 

(front to back). All fatigue ay 

eliminated by avoiding harmful > 


strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 


one unit. Only 4 points of con- 

tact with floor as compared with 

8 points in usual equipment. 

40% less floor space required % 

than tables and chairs. Ample 

knee space underneath top. Per- e 99 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 

Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 

ed steel. Easy moving without 

wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 


fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 


saci | Meet High School Needs Exactly 


3 Adjustability 























a . ™ “ e e 
dally adaptabictor high schools. HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
i eliminated. ; 1 

Both desk oo scat adjustable satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 

comfortable. Adjustments. arc two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
spree ; : : 

fac. apa: ual of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 

4 Swivel Seat _ ; portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 

ts e, quietne: . 

orderliness in entering and leav- hind those models. 

ing seal . iding, crow’ ing, ms “ a 

bumping of knees, eliminated. Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 

glare to any, effective light. when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 

or blackboard without sacrific- growth and application to school seating, they point to 

ing erect normal posture or back 7 : ‘ o) 

support of chair. Helpful for perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 

socialization. Silent, velvety < = ? 

movement. | Cushioned stop. plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 

Nothing to work loose... noth- 


ing to deteriorate. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. . 


a High School Advisory Service Free 
The “American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating . 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
jing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


( 





FREE 





2 a 
Oe tei American Seating Company 
High Schools r a 
A handy book to guide you in 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
schools. Free to superintend- 53 Distributors 7 
ents, principals and all buyers || tre FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 




















Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th and Market Sts. State Distributors PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn — Bacon, 11 East 36th St., New York 
ity: 

PIERRE, Souvenirs de Jeunesse. Par Anatole 
France. Edited by Anna Adele Chenot 
and Louise Bourgoin. $.80. 

OnE-AcT PLaAys. Compiled and edited by 
George A. Goldstone. $1.00. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 
GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP. By Charles Ed- 
gar Finch. 
FUNDAMENALS OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT. By William B. Cor- 
nell and John H. MacDonald. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd St., 
New York City: 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGury. By Gilbert Park- 
er. Edited by William M. Otto, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis. 


P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1012 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia: 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES. By 
Miles A. Keasey, G. Alfred Kline and 
D. Allison MclIlhattan. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 

PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES IN ANIMAL Huwus- 

BANDRY. By Charles I. Bray and G. A. 
Schmidt. $2.00. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS. Introductory 
Book. By B. R. Buckingham and W. J. 
Osburn. $1.00. 


The Harter Supply Company, 2046 E. 71st St., 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


PROBLEMS IN SILENT READING FOR DRAWING 
AND COLORING. First Grade. By Vir- 
ginia McNamara. 

CHARACTER CHATS. Silent Reading for sec- 
ond, third and fourth grades. By 
Joseph B. Egan. $.60. 

THE CiRcUS PaRADE. A twenty-four foot 
panorama poster. By Florence Samp- 
son. 

BIM, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT. Stories for Si- 
lent Reading and Poster Making. By 
Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie F. Mc- 
Kee. 

RIDDLE PROBLEMS. 


Second Grade Silent 


Reading. By Elsie F. Larson and Elinor 
Williams. 

ACTION SENTENCES. Silent Reading for First 
Grades. By Mary E. Pierce. 

STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers. $.40. 
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DAYS OF THE WEEK. Pre-Primer Story Cards. 
By Mary E. Pierce. $.60. 

Our FAMILY. Pre-Primer Story Cards. By 
Mary E. Pierce. 

ELLIPTICAL MOTHER GOOSE. By Elsie F. Lar- 
son and Elinor Williams. 

My ANIMALS. By Elsie F. Larson and Eli- 
nor Williams. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING For Children in the 
Primary Grades. $.60. 

SURPRISE PICTURES. Problems to Read, Cut 
and Paste. By Elmeda Niergarth. 
Picture Stupy. Grade III. Ann V. Hor- 

ton. $.60. 

Work Books. Series of work books in 
ARITHMETIC, GENERAL SCIENCE and HIs- 
TORY. 

VisuaL Alps IN SCHOOLS. By W. M. Gre- 
gory. 

TEACHER’S HANDBOOK IN AMERICAN His- 
ToRY. By Charles E. Martz. 

PERCENTAGE APPLIED. By Martha Cooke. 

FLASH CARDS FOR ADDITION. $1.00. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
St., New York City: 

TALES FROM HAWTHORNE. Selected with in- 

troduction by John Brooks Moore. $1.24. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
Tue Bap LITTLE RABBIT and Other Stories. 
By Madge A. Gigham. $.75. 
THE GREAT CONQUEST. Atlantic Readers: 
Book Four. By Randall J. Condon. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE and the Heroes Who 
Lived Before Achilles. By Padraic 
Colum. 

THE NEw Wor. World Geography. East- 
ern Edition. By Frank M. McMurry 
and A. E. Parkins. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


REPORT OF SALARY STUDY COMMITTEE. Florida 
Education Association, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


NARCOTICS—THE MODERN MENACE. A guide 
for Teachers and Study Clubs. The White 
Cross, Inc., International Antinarcotics 
Society, Seattle, Wash. 


Hos 0’ THE Miutu. A Book of Stories about 
Grains. By Grace T. Hallock and Julia 
Wade Abbott. Published by the Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois. Free in 
limited numbers. A health book for chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


COMMUNITY Civics PROJECTS. With reference 
to the schools of Louisiana. Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


(Turn to page 590) 
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Pennsyploania Casualty — 
Company 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 








The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 





ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability 25.00 weekly Total Disability 50.00 weekly 


Partial Disability 12.50 weekly Partial Disability 25.00 weekly 
Hospital Indemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity Paid from First Day of Disability) 





$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the Policy holders 





Write or call for further information regarding our com- 
plete line of Health and Accident Policies 


WE CAN OFFER AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION TO MEN AND WOMEN 
DESIRING TO REPRESENT OUR COMPANY 








Address communications to 


G. W. REISNER, State Manager 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


Harrisburg Office 400 N. 3rd Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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GOVERNOR FISHER has signed a bill which 
makes March 4 Pennsylvania Day, thus com- 
memorating Charles II’s granting of the Char- 
ter to William Penn. The bill calls for ob- 
servance of the day by a proclamation of the 
Governor and the holding of suitable exercises 
in the public schools. 


CHARLES E. Dickey, N. E. A. State Di- 
rector for Pennsylvania, attended a meeting 
of the Board of Directors at the call of Presi- 
dent Francis G. Blair in Dallas. The purpose 
of President Blair in calling the meeting at 
that time of year was to have the Board of 
Directors function in accordance with the 
charter and by-laws of the National Asso- 
ciation. 


PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, chairman of the N. 
E. A. Committee on Delegates and Kindred 
Subjects, Tulsa, Oklahoma, held two meetings 
of this committee of twenty-four at Dallas. 
This committee is charged with the following 
tasks: 

1. To revise the by-laws and make them 
conform to the charter of the N. E. A. 

2. To amend the by-laws to meet present 

needs. 
If the committee finds it impossible to prevent 
present multiple representation in the repre- 
sentative assembly, to harmonize the basis of 
representation for State and local units and to 
authorize State Associations to nominate their 
respective State Directors, they may submit 
a brand new constitution. 


CHARLES A. GORGAS, president of the Lang- 
ley Association of Science Teachers, has an- 
nounced the personnel of the State Science 
Organization Committee as follows: Gerald 
Wendt, Dean of School of Chemistry and 
Physics, Pennsylvania State College, chair- 
man; J. Paul Miller, Science Instructor, Cen- 
tral High School, Scranton; B. B. Herr, Sci- 
ence Director, Lancaster High Schools, Lan- 
caster; L. A. Armogost, Chemistry Instructor, 
Central High School, Erie; Edward Wildman, 
Science Director, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
W. E. Ejickenberry, Head of Science Depart- 
ment, East Stroudsburg State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg; John Hollinger, Director 
of Visualization and Nature Study, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 


J. M. GwINN, superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco, California, and Frank D. Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, New 
York, were elected president and second vice- 
president, respectively, of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence at the Dallas 
convention. 
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JOHN A. H. KEITH, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has appointed J. Blair Sutton 
of Indiana to succeed Governor John S. Fisher 
as a trustee of the Indiana State Normal 


School. Because of his official position the 
Governor cannot hold an office in a State-aided 
institution. 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP received a signal honor 
at the Dallas convention of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence. It took the 
form of a 48-link gold watch chain set with 
diamonds, each link being provided by a State. 
He at once attached the chain to the handsome 
Bailey, Banks and Biddle gold watch presented 
to him at the Becht-Winship dinner in Phila- 
delphia, December 27, 1923 by Pennsylvanians. 


Lee Driver, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg was the guest speaker 
at a luncheon of the Gettysburg College P. S. 
E. A. branch on Monday evening, February 14. 
Dr. Driver emphasized the opportunities for 
service and leadership in high school depart- 
ments of consolidated schools. 


H. J. CRAwForpD of Emlenton has announced 
that he will build a school building for Em- 
lenton as a memorial to his wife. The build- 
ing which it will replace has been in use since 
1873. 


W. H. MartTIN, superintendent of the Wil- 
kinsburg schools, is able to resume his duties 
once more after a month’s severe illness. 


Harry E. Hocue, formerly supervising 
principal of the Masontown schools, has suc- 
ceeded the late Daniel W. Williams as super- 
intendent of the Nanty-Glo schools. 


WILLIAM MATHER Lewis has resigned the 
presidency of George Washington University 
to become president of Lafayette College suc- 
ceeding John Henry McCracken. 


J. WALTER ESBENSHADE, principal of the 
Lebanon High School, will retire at the end 
of the present term. Mr. Esbenshade has been 
instructor in mathematics in the high school 
for sixteen years. 


HELEN KATHERINE SMITH of Wilkes-Barre 
has overcome the handicap of blindness by 
study and perseverance. On March 9 she was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Vassar College. 


A. H. MARTIN, supervising principal of West 
York Schools, reports good results from keep- 
ing the teachers informed of their ratings. The 
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fi | ap Made in Manitowoc 


The MARK of 


Good Laboratory 
Furniture 


Behind the Wiese mark on Labora- 
tory Furniture is a rigid quality 
standard—a critical selection of raw 
material—a combination of research 
and craftsmanship, with an advance- 
ment of design that is turning thou- 
sands of buyers to Wiese quality 
and performance. 





In grade schools, high schools, col- 
leges....wherever school men seek 
: adaptability to classroom needs plus 
lasting satisfaction in daily use, they 


invariably insist upon the mark | i Bi 
“Wieee” | Just ow Big a 


Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 


HERES a real job for men teachers this 
Summer. An international organization 

is opening up a big, new field which will give 
you an opportunity to test yourself . . . to 
, prove to your own satisfaction just how big 
Biology Table No. 4200 a man you are. Vacation work which capital- 
4 izes onall your schoolroom training at an in- 

come easily doubling that of the teacher right 
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Standard in Biology classrooms. Sub- ¥ 
Sine Gene Ge anaes dens | from the start. And an opportunity to qual 
room needs. 69” long, 2’ wide and 32” ify for a permanent position if you desire. 
high. Accommodates two students at All that we’require is earnest effort and full time on 
7 one time, both facing one way. One your part. We will give you’ training invaluable in any 
drawer for each of four students; 3 poms Coach you and start you to work. You must 
cupboard for general use. Body of e between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 
selected oak, golden finish. Top of 4 now ... today, together with a letter giving us full 
birch, treated ebonacid. 254” oak legs details as to experience and ambitions. 
— Bie Ae A a Msn Only a Limited Number will be Accepted 
— " re ee ee Applications considered in order of Receipt 
MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
Send for our speeial Catalog No. 32 53-F “West Oak St., Chicago, ill. 
Please send me free, and absolutely without 
‘ WIESE LABORATORY obligation on my part the details of your new 
i FURNITURE co Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 
: : 161) es See e aa Ome) oO 
Engineers and Builders iellle  c. cx.den casein ar 
Standard or Built-to-order Educational ee tee Fs 
5 and Technical Furniture for Physics, I am teaching in......................My position is.............. 
: Agriculture, Biology, Household Eco- th eT 2 hi ‘ 
: nomics and Manual Training ave had..............years of teaching experience. My 
é Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales pGHeeh* Clagett eee a 
bs Offices in Principal Cities C1 Interested in Summer Work only. 
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high school teachers are rated by the senior 
class according to a score card arranged by 
V. L. Strickland of the State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. Mr. Martin finds 
that the teachers appreciate it. He is willing 
to send a limited number of his mimeographed 
score cards to those interested. 


HELEN MILLS WEISENBURG, Philadelphia 
artist, won the prize of $100 given by the 
Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts at the 122nd annual exhibition of 
the Academy, with her painting “On the Sum- 
mer Porch.” 


Supt. MILON Brown of Meadville sends out 
a series of form letters to parents. The letter 
for March 9 describes a survey being made 
of the uses of arithmetic in the city and seeks 
the aid of parents. Pittsburgh has made a 
similar survey on a comprehensive scale. 


W. A. WHEATLEY of the Edinboro State Nor- 
mal School, Edinboro, Pa. has developed a 
most effective device to be used in selecting 
teachers for various types of work, called 
“Teaching Aptitude Test-Scales.” 


BEGINNING with the 1927 summer session 
the Department of Agricultural and Biologi- 
cal Chemistry at Pennsylvania State College 
will offer a number of courses that, hereto- 
fore, have been available only during the 
school year. These courses will be offered in 
sequence so that busy chemists and teachers 
may be able to accumulate a large proportion 
of their course work, toward advanced degrees, 
through summer session work. Any one in- 
terested may write for more detailed infor- 
mation to the Director of the Summer Session, 
Pennsylvania State College, or directly to R. 
Adams Dutcher, Head of the Department of 
Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


ELIZABETHVILLE dedicated its remodeled high 
school on January 8. ‘Robert C. Shaw, Deputy 
Superintendent of Rural Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, made the dedi- 
catory address. 


THE Home Economics Department at Penn- 
sylvania State College will offer during the 
1927 summer session new courses for three 
groups of people. For teachers in rural schools 
and in primary grades there is a course em- 
phasizing the proper feeding of school chil- 
dren and the installation and management of 
the hot lunch. For superintendents and prin- 
cipals there is a course which includes a dis- 
cussion of objectives, courses of study, class- 
room procedure and equipment. For experi- 
enced teachers of home economics two courses 
will be offered—one on the project method and 
another on problems in teaching home eco- 
nomics. 


THB following schools have enlarged their 
Home Economics programs by including a 
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Home Economics curriculum: Beaver Falls, 
Hatboro, Rogersville and Slippery Rock. 


THE American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has avail- 
able for distribution to Home Economics teach- 
ers some helpful pamphlets for use in classes 
in Child Care and Child Training. These 
pamphlets can be secured by writing to Mar- 
garet M. Edwards, formerly State Supervisor 
of Home Economics in North Carolina, who 
is now Staff Associate of the Division of 
Health Education in this association. 


AT the seventeenth annual exhibition of the 
Association of Artists of Pittsburgh, Eliza- 
beth L. Rothwell, a graduate of and a former 
teacher in the California Normal School, won 
the award for the best floral subject—“‘A 
Window in Taos.” 


THE chautauqua plan which carries lectures 
and entertainments into many communities is 
to be expanded to provide continuous educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities to many com- 
munities not reached by institutions of higher 
learning. For this a National Community 
Foundation has been formed with plans call- 
ing for an endowment of $5,000,000. The 
organization committee consists of Samuel Mc- 
Roberts of the Chatham Phoenix National 
Bank, chairman, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Will Irwin. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has served 
over 500 teachers in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania this year through its extension depart- 
ment. Twenty-one courses have been given, 
nine in Erie, four in Warren, four in Oil 
City, and one each in Sheffield, Johnsonburg, 
Union City and North East. In Johnsonburg, 
Warren and Oil City the work has been car- 
ried on as a substitute for institute, all teach- 
ers being enrolled. All the other courses were 
voluntary. Courses offered have included both 
academic and professional subjects, and all 
carry credit. Dr. A. S. Hurrell is director 
of Teacher Training Extension for the State 
and H. E. Dewey of Erie is director for the 
Northwestern section. 


Hogs for retired teachers are to be estab- 
lished by the National Education Association 
in accordance with a decision of the directors 
who met at the time that the Department of 
Superintendence met. The trust fund _ to 
build and maintain the homes will be known 
as the Olive M. Jones Fund in honor of Olive 
M. Jones who started the movement for teach- 
ers’ homes when she was president four years 
ago. 


THE voters of Charleroi on January 11, 1927 
passed a bond issue for $115,000 to be used 
to complete the junior high school building. 
Work will begin May 1 and the building will 
be ready for occupancy in September. 


CALIFORNIA observes March 7, the birthday 
of Luther Burbank, as Arbor Day. 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Calls for qualified teachers given thorough, careful attention. Increased facil- 
ities now available for both superintendents and teachers. We recommend only 
a limited number of selected candidates for a vacancy, only when asked to do 
so by the employing official, and only when teachers have regularly registered 


with us. 
Outstanding Placement Service 























NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. |} ]/ tx winrep ron scuoots a couse 
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| : Pittsburgh, Pa. 

| 1201 House Bldg senneaintiaite NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
Emity A. Lane, Mgr. D. H. Cook, Mgr., Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
PHILENA SYLING, Asst. ‘ 

| Serves direct requests only 

| Schools for Teachers Teachers for Schools Awarded Gold Medal at Sesquicentennial for Placement service. 
































= GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired 

CE the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 48th year. ‘‘Old- 
est teachers agency in the United States under one 

9 continuous management.’’ By this union we have added 

i A HERS many years of experience in placement to our efficient 
organization. We are now able to serve school officials 


and teachers better than ever before. 


AG EN(¢ y Offices: 205 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa., P. 0. Box 157 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. WEAR ‘ N ERVES 
, a 
If you want helpful and reliable assis- Y 
Teachers tance enrollwith us. Free enrollment Y 
and no charge unless position is secured. 
o,¢@ Foo ye t d 
School Authorities [794 want 209! 


ligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 




































































Successful Teachers Wanted! | 


for 1927 positions. Vocational Home Economics, | 

Manual Training, Commercial, Music and the | 

usual academic subjects in grade and high | 

schools. Send card for free enrollment 
MODERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

1002 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Folk Dances 
GAMES—FESTIVALS—PAGEANTS 


Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 


64-page illustrated descriptive catalogue, with Table 
of Contents of books sent. on request, 


i" S. BARNES & CO.., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street New York 
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KapPpA PHI Kappa, undergraduate educa- 
tional fraternity, will hold its national coun- 
cil meetings at Gettysburg College, April 6, 
7, 8, 9. Dr. John W. Withers, Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
will address an open session of Kappa Phi 
Kappa’s national council at Brua Chapel, 
Gettysburg College, Thursday evening, April 
7. School administrators and teachers are 
invited to be present. 


THE National Educational Committee, 115 
Broadway, New York has designated April 13, 
the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, as “Jeffer- 
son Day” to be observed in honor of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


CURRANTS, the gift of the Greek Junior Red 
Cross, are being used by the cooking classes, 
as motivation for programs about Greece and 
as gifts to hospitals and other institutions by 
members of the Junior Red Cross in schools 
of Apollo, Belle-Vernon, Bloomsburg, Char- 
leroi, Clearfield, Curwensville, Donora, Great- 
er Berwick, Grampian, Harrisburg, Kittan- 
ning, Leechburg, Johnstown, Monessen, Potts- 
ville, Reading, South Schuylkill, Templeton, 
Tyrone, Windber and Wilkes-Barre. 


Mont ALTO STATE FOREST SCHOOL dedicated 
the New Science Hall on March 10. Colonel 
Henry W. Shoemaker made the dedicatory ad- 
dress on “Forestry As a Career.” 


AxsouT 200 delegates from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey attended the Recreation Confer- 
ence of Pennsylvania and Delaware. held in 
York, March 24-26. 


PENNSYLVANIANS, who are chairmen of com- 
mittees of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, made reports at the Dallas con- 
vention as follows: 


Curriculum, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

Legislation, William M. Davidson, Pitts- 
burgh 

Uniform Records and Reports, Richard O. 
Stoops, York 

Auditing, George Wheeler, acting for Louis 
Nusbaum, Philadelphia 


THE State Council of Education on Decem- 
ber 8, 1926 empowered the College Misericor- 
dia at Dallas, Pa. to confer the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. 


REPRODUCTIONS of the painting “Old Iron- 
sides,” just completed by Gordon Grant, may 
be secured by sending twenty-five cents to 
Philip Andrews, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Chairman National Committee, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. The reproduction is in ten col- 
ors and is 17 x 21 inches. The original paint- 
ing will be presented to President and Mrs. 
Coolidge and will be hung permanently in the 
White House. 


THE family of Charles E. Beury, president 
of Temple University has given $62,000 to the 
endowment fund of Temple University. 
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THE Pennsylvania School Press Association 
has sent out Certificates of Membership to the 
publications that are members of the Associa- 
tion. The certificates bear the official emblem 
and the signatures of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the secretary 
treasurer. 


THE National Organization of Secretaries: 
of State Education Associations at their an- 
nual meeting in Dallas elected the following 
officers for 1927-28: 

F. E. Reynolds, President, Secretary Ohio 
State Education Association, Columbus. 

P. H. Griffith, Secretary, Secretary Louisi- 
ana State Education Association, Baton Rouge. 

THE Educational Press Association of 
America in session at Dallas elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 

J. Herbert Kelley, President, Executive Sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg. 

Arthur L. Marsh, Secretary, Executive Sec- 
retary, Washington State Education Associa- 
tion, Seattle. 


The Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., 
8740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C., sends out 
literature urging care and temperance in the 
gathering of wild flowers. A circular listing 
some of the rarer flowers and many that can 
be picked with little or no danger of extermi- 
nation, together with other educational litera- 
ture, will be sent free to anyone sending a 
stamp to the above address. 


“EARN WHILE YOU LEARN” is the slogan of 
Superintendent Nelson P. Benson of Lock 
Haven schools. Cooperation with industrial 
plants in the city has made part time educa- 
tion possible for many high school students. 
The class of 1926 numbering 126, earned 
$42,182.64 during their four years in high 
school. The total school savings balance for 
the school year ending in 1926 was $9,206.49. 
Superintendent Benson conducts thrift classes 
in all the schools of the city. 


THE Commercial Department of Grove City 
College, R. G. Walters, director, publishes a 
mimeographed Commercial Teachers’ News 
Letter which is alive and helpful. We quote 

“To make doubly sure that you are free 
from stagnation, suppose you check up on 
your professional knowledge. What do you 
know about: 

The clinical method of teaching commercial 


subjects 

The case method of teaching commercial! 
subjects 

The Dalton Plan in relation to commercial 
subjects 


The direct method of teaching shorthand 

The kinaesthetic method of teaching type- 
writing 

Prognostic tests, diagnostic tests and stand- 
ardized tests in commercial subjects 

The Unit Year Plan 

Commercial subjects as _ pre-vocational 
courses in junior high school 
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No teacher has 

any doubt 

as to the helpfulness 
of a really fine, 
smooth, casy-writing, 
long-lasting 

lead pencil .. . 

such as 

Dixon's Ticonderoga. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 


Josepx Dixon CrucisLe Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 
OF DIXON SERVICE 


1827 { | 1927 














PICTURE-STORY 
READING LESSONS 


Greater efficiency in teaching read- 
ing to first year pupils will result by 
the use of these materials. Many new 
and effective devices for teaching be- 
ginning reading are presented here for 
the first time. Series I covers the 
work of the first half of the first year’s 
work and Series II that of the last 
half of the year. The finest of modern 
pedagogy is embodied in Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





























THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 


By DeGROAT - FIRMAN - SMITH 





Some of the features 
which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 
I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. 
All drill on the 390 Number Combina- 
tions is in direct proportion to their re- 
lative difficulty. Never before has this 


been given in a basal arithmetic text- 
book. 

LI. All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough and in 
accord with the best modern thought. 

Ill. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

EV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 


them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 
V. The language is clearly understandable 
, to the child. By this one stroke, th? 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 
Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 
They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 





New York Chicago 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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The various surveys on the needs of com- 
mercial education now being made by 
commercial educators and chambers of 
commerce 

The present status of commercial subjects 
as entrance credits for college 

The leaders of your profession. What can 
you tell about Paul S. Lomax, William F. 
Book, E. G. Blackstone, C. M. Yoder, E. 
W. Barnhart, F. G. Nichols, G. M. York, 
John G. Kirk, Ann Brewington, J. Z. 
Herr?” 


The Red and White Review, publication of 
the Monongahela High School, has installed 
a chapter of Quill and Scroll, the National 
Honorary Society for High School Journalists. 


THE Glee Club of the Cheltenham High 
School at Elkins Park presented two musical 
comedies “The Gypsy Rover” and “Cynthia’s 
Strategy” on January 14 and 15. I. H. Bar- 
tholomew is the director of public school music 
at Cheltenham High School. 


MOTION PICTURES are being used by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
its attack on the European Corn Borer. The 
films “The Corn Borer and What To Do About 
It” and “Corn and the Borer” may be had 
free for short loan periods by applying to the 
Office of Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Progressive Education, volume IV, number 
1, is devoted to articles on Creative Expression 
Through Music. The articles are a revelation 
of play, original teaching methods and music 
successfully brought into the realm of child 
interest. A most interesting issue. 


THE interior of the Gratz High School at 
Gratz was destroyed by fire on the night of 
January 17. 


THE meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Dallas featured an extensive show- 
ing of the art work in the schools of the coun- 
try. A letter from William H. Vogel, chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee, to C. Val- 
entine Kirby, State Director of Art, states 
that Pennsylvania was allotted more space 
and had a greater number of exhibits than any 
other state in the Union. Pennsylvania was 
represented by art work from the _ public 
schools of Easton, Erie, Harrisburg, New Cas- 
tle, Philadelphia, Scranton and York. The art 
work in the normal schools was represented 
by West Chester. An exhibit that attracted 
particular attention was the rural school ex- 
hibit from Westmoreland County, where six 
supervisors of art go out from the County 
Superintendent’s office, carrying art instruc- 
tion into rural community life. 


The Advance, a monthly bulletin published 
by the Tinicum Township Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Delaware County has published 
“The Pennsylvania Public School Catechism” 
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in the January and February issues. The Tini- 
cum Township Parent-Teacher Association is 
using the Catechism as a Course of Study. 


On December 10, appropriate dedicatory 
ceremonies were held in the recently com- 
pleted addition to the high school building at 
West Hazleton, Luzerne County. This addi- 
tion comprises a suitable auditorium, a large 
and well-equipped science room, a library room 
and a number of classrooms, making a total 
equivalent to about thirteen classrooms in the 
addition. 


THE Federated Council on Art Education in 
its recent report on elementary school art, 
included an article on “The Enrichment of 
Life Through Public School Art” by C. Val- 
entine Kirby, State Director of Art. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
pamphlet—“Pictures in Home and School”— 
contains an article by Mr. Kirby, “The Fram- 
ing of a Picture.” 


THE Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hospital, 
located at Johnstown, has printed a Tiny Tim 
Number describing the school activities of that 
institution. This is the only general hospital 
in the world in which the city school system 
has installed a public school. 


ON January 14 Bart Township in Lancaster 
County dedicated its new high school building, 
erected adjacent to the old Harmony School. 
It is a substantial brick building of four rooms 
and is so arranged that two rooms can be 
joined for a community meeting. The County 
Superintendent, Arthur P. Mylin, gave an ac- 
count of the past educational history of the 
community. The Principal, H. G. Troop, had 
charge of the dedication exercises. 


ON January 21, the Easttown Township 
school district in Chester County dedicated a 
three-room annex to its elementary school 
building at Berwyn. This annex will provide 
for the needs of the district’s elementary 
schools for some years and enable the school 
board to enter upon much needed development 
of the high school facilities which it maintains 
jointly with Tredyffrin Township. 


MANHEIM BorouGH, Lancaster County, dedi- 
cated a new high school building on December 
3. The building was erected at a cost of about 
$100,000. It is unusually well equipped for 
work in science, commercial work, home -eco- 
nomics and practical arts. In addition it con- 
tains a gymnasium and auditorium which can 
be combined when needed. The building is 
also arranged for use of the stage and stage 
wings as classrooms. 


Current Science, published by the Looseleaf 
Education, Inc., 1123 Broadway, New York 
City, is a worth-while weekly publication for 
pupils in science classes. 
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Women Teachers Wanted to Travel 


During summer vacation. Interesting 
work along school lines, congenial 
teacher companions and opportunity to 
earn at least $60.00 per week. Give 
age, education and details of experience 
in first letter. Address 


F.E. Compton & Company, Dept.64, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
































Announcing 


Natural Slate \ N E W S O N 


Blackboards 


won, oon [| READERS 





economical! “No up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” ‘More } Playtime - - - A Primer 
permanent than the finest | Primer Manual 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely | Good Times - - - Book One 
Fireproof!” | 

The Open Door - - - Book Two 
Natural Slate Blackboards Ready in April 
installed 75 years ago are In Storyland - - - Book Three 
still in active use. 

Manuals‘for Books One, Two, and Three 

Write for Natural Slate Supplementary Material 
Blackboard bulletin! | In Preparation 





Newson & Company 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicage 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
(From page 580) 
COMMISSION ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. Prelimi- 
nary Report. January, 1927. 215 Whit- 
ney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


WOMEN’S LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Measures Endorsed. Mrs. S. Blair 
Luckie, 333 East Broad Street, Chester, 
Pa. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL COUNSEL. A Student 
Personnel Department of the La Salle- 
Peru Township High School and LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, 
Tlinois. 


A STUDY OF THE VALUE OF SUPERVISION IN 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. By Maycie 
Southall. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


TAxING LAND VALUES. By Henry George, 
Bureau of Scientific Taxation, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


GAMES AND SPORTS IN BRITISH SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES. Bulletin No. 18. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
Annual Report, 117 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


EpucaTION. A Profession for College Gradu- 
ates. Published by Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRECT TABLE SERVICE. Three Lectures. THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE OF SIL- 
VERWARE. Three Lectures. International 
Silver Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ScHOOL LipraARY STANDARDS. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


PLAYGROUND MANUAL. Bulletin No. 30, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. School Report for Year 
Ending July 1, 1926. 595 Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


Pusitic ScHooL NEws, MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
Office of the County Superintendent, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


REPORT OF MEETING OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON Home EpucatTION. By Ellen G. Lom- 
bard. Home Education Circular No. 8. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Bulletin, 1926, No. 21. 


CITIES REPORTING THE USE OF HOMOGENEOUS 
GROUPING AND OF THE WINNETKA TECH- 
NIQUE AND THE DALTON PLAN. City School 
Leaflet. No. 22. 


Apri, 1927 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK AND 
CHILD LABOR 


(From page 544) 
regulations has developed with home work em- 
ployers in the State to minimize the child labor 
which the employers are slowly beginning to 
realize is neither necessary nor a paying 
proposition. 

Private social work agencies have been of 
the greatest assistance to the Bureau in report- 
ing cases of illegal employment of children 
which they occasionally meet in their home 
visits to families. The publie school teacher 
is often in an excellent position to know if 
children are being illegally employed at indus- 
trial home work after school hours. Many 
teachers have reported such cases to the Bu- 
reau of Women and Children and the situa- 
tion has been checked through the employer, 
in no case with a knowledge of the source of 
the information coming either to his attention 
or to that of the family. Attendance bureau 
heads and issuing officers have been equally 
cooperative in reporting cases of possible vio- 
lation of the Child Labor Law on industrial 
home work. The Bureau is working toward 
the direction and control, not toward the elimi- 
nation of industrial home work. Social agen- 
cies and school authorities can and have as- 
sisted appreciably to this end. 





SIX MONTHS WITH THE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S RESEARCH SERVICE 


(From page 560) 


3,000 in number) over a period of three years. 
The Rural Department bears the expense of 
machine tabulation and the Department of 
Public Instruction allows the regular machine 
operators to work overtime and use the ma- 
chines. 

7. An experiment in rating the efficiency of 
sixth grade teachers and a project for a com- 
prehensive State survey of pupil achievement 
and mental ability in rural schools have been 
partially organized for the coming school 
year. 

8. The Research Secretary has appeared 
before professional groups on at least fourteen 
occasions. 


9. A number of miscellaneous duties have 
been performed by the Research Secretary in 
harmony with the general plan, requiring from 
a few minutes to several days of his time— 
duties which must be performed but which 
often yield no immediate, objective return in 
research accomplishment. 





You can’t clean up this world with seft- 
soap. It requires grit— Asheville Times. 
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GREGG WINS 
Sesqui-Centennial Medal of Honor 





The International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, has announced the award to The Gregg Publishing Company of the 
MEDAL OF HONOR —the highest award made to any publisher. The award is made 
in recognition of the company’s publications in the “Field of Commercial Education.” 

This is the third international award received by The Gregg Publishing Company. 
First, a silver medal awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; 
second, the highest award—a gold Medal of Honor—awarded by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 


Send for complete list of Gregg publications 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


























PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY and BOULDER, COLORADO 


HESE are the SCHOOLS that have unlocked the door to SUCCESS in notable 
HANDWRITING ACHIEVEMENT for SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS and 
TEACHERS in all sections of the United States. 

Every phase of primary, elementary, high and business school penmanship of the most suc- 
cessful type will be taught and discussed in the 1927 Palmer Method Summer Schools. The 
physiology and psychology of child habits will receive the attention they deserve. 

The instructors for these Summer Schools have been selected with the utmost care from 
among the outstanding leaders in Palmer Method Penmanship. 


For a catalog of the Boulder School, address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 2128 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and for a catalog of the New York City School, address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wim" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
/ know and value Kondon’s and Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 













to advise this healthy habit to i 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teack- tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 


























ersaccepted t!.isoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
send you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 

} ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. | 





Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDON'S <>» 


‘ATARRHAL JELL ALL DEALERS 
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NECROLOGY 


Isabel White, principal of the Beele Ave- 
nue School, North Braddock, died on Decem- 
ber 13, 1926 of pneumonia. Miss White had 
been connected with the North Braddock 
schools for thirty-five years, for twenty-six 
years as a principal. A photograph of Miss 
White and an account of her accomplishments 
appeared on page 186 of the November, 1926 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Daniel W. Williams, superintendent of the 
Nanty-Glo Schools, died on November 29, 1926. 
His death was caused by heart failure fol- 
lowing influenza. Mr. Williams had served 
as supervising principal, successively, of the 
Cresson, Hastings and Barnesboro schools. He 
organized the Blacklick Township High School. 
In 1924 he became head of the Nanty-Glo 
Schools. During his leadership at Nanty-Glo 
he established a first-class high school and 
an independent school district. 


Harry Pratt Judson, president emeritus of 
the University of Chicago, died at his home 
in Chicago on March 4, 1927 at the age of 
seventy-six. Dr. Judson was president of the 
University of Chicago from 1907 until his re- 
tirement in 1923. 


Mabel S. Hahn, a teacher in the first grade 
of the Center School, Williamsport, died re- 
cently at her home from pneumonia. Miss 
Hahn had taught in the Williamsport public 
schools for thirty years. 


Mrs. Juliette Low of London, England and 
Savannah, Georgia, the founder of the Girl 
Scouts organization, died in Savannah on Jan- 
uary 17 at the age of 67. For many years 
she was president of the Girl Scouts. 


Jerome C. Jackson, dean of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, died at the Warner Hospital, Gettysburg 
on March 14 from an attack of diabetes. Doctor 
Jackson was thirty-one years old. 


Mrs. Emily C. Clever, a teacher in the Ship- 
pensburg Public Schools for fourteen years, 
died at her home in Shippensburg, January 25, 
1927. 


Mrs. Bertha Wilson Bosworth, a teacher in 
the Corry elementary schools and former 
music supervisor, died at Corry, March 7, 
1927, following a two-weeks’ illness. 


Rose M. Dwyer, a teacher in the Mahanoy 
City Public Schools for seventeen years, died 
of pneumonia at her home on March 6, 1927. 





I consider knowledge to be the soul of the 
Republic and as the weak and wicked are gen- 
erally in alliance, as much care should be 
taken to diminish the number of the former 
as of the latter. John Jay 


April, 1927 


ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
Girls who are good sports 
Page 530, Col. 2 


* * * 


Nature’s laboratories 
Page 5388, Col. 1 


* * * 


The New Custodian of the Exchequer 
Page 547, Col. 1 


* * * 


A letter for your perusal 
Page 552, Col. 2 


* * * 


They took music westward 
Pages 556, 557 


x * * 


A Pre-Revolutionary Schoolhouse 
Page 558, Col. 1 


* * * 


Journeys afoot for everyone 
Page 571 


* * * 


A Red Letter Day on the Calendar 
Page 582, Col. 1 





CALENDAR 


April 7-9—Seventh Annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference, Columbus, Ohio 
11-16—Pan-Pacific Conference on Edu- 
cation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation, Honolulu, Hawaii 
.13-16—National Physical Education As- 
sociation Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa 
18, 19—International Educational Confer- 
ence, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
20-23—-Eastern Arts Association, Phila- 
delphia 
22, 23—American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia 
23—Western Convention District, P. S. E. 
A., Pittsburgh 
30—Northwestern Arts Association, Ti- 
tusville , 
May 1-7—National Music Week 
8—Mother’s Day 
380—Memorial Day 
June 21-24—American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Asheville, N. C. 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 3-15—Fourth International Confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, Locarno, Switzerland 
7-12—World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Toronto, Canada 
September 30-Oct. 1—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Conneaut Lake 
October 6-8—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 
December 28, 29—State Convention of the 
P. S. E. A., Laneaster 


7 














Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 
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S Coure 
5 
Institution Degrees Offered President | Address 
AIDEIGHE  COMCGE  ociciicscciccniccicene Dt RON x a ec eas baa eet dee C. Ax Sie. DI. nck ecunewes Myerstown 
AGRE COMES?  iaeccecensnaece Bees Bs nes WE os ccieducs dames A. Beete; Lika ck nccccccceuds Meadville 
Beaver College for Women ........ RED «Pr atta tainn 0 ble ciecae dala mee Wee Pe eS MS errr Jenkintown 
Bryn: Mawr College. cc cc ccesevccwncs RIBS cra eecaenrormeacctaess Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........ Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University ..c6ccsccsvcess pS Sg” S. eee: momen “Ws. Wie, Ee 6 nc sccccaeaes Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology.... A.M., M.S., Prof. 
RS nb WN 8464s dence ecdeeeuwas Thomes B. Baker,. PRD. ...ccccocsecs Pittsburgh 
Cedar ‘Cras College: ois ccsccctcccas ‘Ds Me CcWku he ue ceed ceeney maxwe William FP. Curtis, LID. .......ce- Allentown 
College Misericordia ...........2++ De Giicincorenerasdohenans Diothes: BE, TCs. co cccncxccdaannanes Dallas 
Dickinson College .......0csssee00: Sek, ERB cin: James H. Morgan, LL.D. ......ccsees Carlisle 
DORON BUMIINOED -Cccwcdsvecscxeccocecs MOR cucdousmuenonersencsharseudes Mm. G, Tee, ERaER secicccvscssces Philadelphia 
DRED (COMERS -sivicces noccccassdeep een” cacdechs miwenencea aaeaean na Cos Bae ee esncks cscdeceucdes Philadelphia 
Duquesne University ..........---- .S. Ma. AM. LEE. 
G.P., Ph.D., BS. in E. A.B. 
He SAG 6 bs ck odode cose coreoves M. A. Hehir, CSS. Lda Di..ceccces. Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ...........-- PU MEE ihe ind cine waeiccetewnaee BS NOEs A ou cdc ceaedacceuearus Elizabethtown 
Franklin :& Marshall College ...... Als ER SEA. WES. ccesccacsiec Henry H. Apple, LED. ....5056es cee: Lancaster 
Geneva College ...nccccscscescccenes A. B., B.S., B. Mus., eee ae Oe errr Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College .........+---+-: Fo) a a SR | eee -| Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D.....] Gettysburg 
Grove City College ..........++e+-- A.B., A. M., B.Lit., B.S. » SR ot Weee €. MRGUNNN MRC EN se ccdcencese ass Grove City 
Haverford College .........eeeeeees YA Se eee oe We W. Comat, ER ono ccsccestucs Haverford 
Teving COMGZC  occcsccessccwncseeee AoW, Sees Te Seceeccsccess Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M. ......... Mechanicsburg 
Juniata College ......cecceecceseess Aes Bo, Bikes, Bode ..kccsc. Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ........ Huntingdon 
Lafayette College .........eeeesees A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. De- 
grees (C.E., (€t0l) © cc cicsrcneesee William Mather Lewis ..... 6.05.05. Easton 
LaSalle College .......csscccesssees Bets Miele <vasig pe cciwsieseesice canes Brother Dorotlieust <2 ...cseccccewess cs Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College ...........- AB. Bed, BoM vceece:s --| G D. Gossard, D.D. .....ccccccceces Annville 
Lenigh UWRivershty <..ccckécccwceccas A.M... MS... AR. B.S., CE, : 
E.M., E.E., Chem.E. €. BR. Richards, UL.D. ...-.cecccccece. Bethlehem 
Lincoln University .............++: A.B., B. of Sacred Theology ...... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting .......... Lincoln University 
Marywood College ..............+.-- A.B., B.S., B. MU, ALM sesccess Mother M. Casimir, A.B. ...........- Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary ....ccscccssssecsecccees re S. Bimis BOD ccccccsscdsewce. John T. Hamilton, _D. DN eeceeccccusees Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women ...... EER HOD er rO eer Tce Rev. Edwin J. Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College ..........--+++- AB, B.S., PH.B. ....200seceeee- J. A. W. Haas, Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ PS vere ede meee clave Vasa ueu ee aces Cora H. Coolidge, Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ............ Cg RRO sarnndvcdecncusvesecucs Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, LL. BR Sates Chester 
Penna. State College ..........+.- A, ES, ADM, MES, PRD, 
Prof. Degrees Ce, OE). ceccss Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. State College 
Penna. State Forest School ........ BS. im Forestry ......--cccecceses Edwin A. Ziegler, Sc.D. Mont Alto 
Rosemont College .............+++.- A.B., BiB. ccccccecccccscnscsscess Mother Mary Ignatius, J. Rosemont 
Schugikill Cableg*e™ occ cceccccssceces Sele ie.  siebidacecacecetasd coun Wee Den RO, POI en vncucnsdaee cede: Reading 
Seton Hill College ..............+- A.B., B.S., B.Mus.  ....ccecsesees Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
St. Francia Comege «<o.iccsccccnses Bhs cake ths Nake cewccesdex Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. ..--| Loretto 
St. Joseph College ..........+.20e- A TS, BoM oc cedcwwnscscess Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. .......... Philadelphi~ 
St. Thomas College ...............- A.B., BS. 20... cecsvessesccncsces Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M..D.Sc.| geranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Scm’y.} A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...| Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.S.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University .........-- AB, ES, ABE, MES. 2. cccscews Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D. .......- Selinsgvove 
Swarthmore College .......cccccoose AAD... FES. Aas, MS. cauceowaes Prank Aydeiotie, LEAD. ..cccscccccces Swarthmore 
Temple University .......-.cceecees A.M., M.S... Ph.D.. S.T.D., A.B., 
B.S., B.Mus, LLB. B.D. .... _ 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LLL.D.. » t 
Thiel College ........sseecceescees A.D. Bis, Te in Ee cc isiccs BE. Clyde Zander, A.M. ....cccesesaus ae 
University of Pennsylvania ........ A.B., B.S., C.E., B.Ar. B.F.A 
M. ‘Ar, Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M. D. 
M.M., LL.B., it pee S T Pemmioem, LEAD. 2c cccccuce 
University of Pittsburgh............ A.M., M.S., Ph. D>, AR. BS, 
MD., LLB. Ph.G., Phar.D., 
BleE ee) ccacendcand<es<ceucecedes J. G. Bowman, LEAD. ...0.<ceks 
Ti CE: oo vio ck oeiccecicetisdean Dea ME heunccucwasencaniaense George L. Omwake, LL.D 
Villa Maria College ..........--.++- A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution, 
Vl Meroe rere ere Mother M. Loyola .......... 
Villanova Calbegt o.6cccescccssvocus .E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.8 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... S. S. Baker, LL.D. ... 
Waynesburg College .. ......-eeee0- yA ee) SS eee Paul Stewart, A.M. .. 
Westminster College ........--eeee- ile. Rag MEMES 6a. ccsineleeiecnc W. Charles Wallace, D 
Wilson College .....ccccccccccccces Pela) DEN adctecucdeageevscoatacace E. D. Warfield, LL.P 




















STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
RABE NDUD RUA SSUMNNS 0555 5g soe aay os rates Sasi gia ee a a a poems G. C. L. Riemer 
(IS NIE DS an hak ek eeeree cro) te ICR aren Oren are eee mey ne John A. Entz 
CS SoS eee ae rte a iNT gr ree ae Ue OE A Leslie Pinckney Hill 
RO PRNIRRRER 25.5 oc. toa eee es tee Nc Piece Aan fcr coat eae Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
17*Edinboro........ Vig eal et Tre | (i) \.——nnn rr er en C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Warren Nevin Drum, Acting 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... DN ee hee eRe eae ay Peikaxmak eee wie C. H. Gordinier 
. i‘; ESSERE SSE AC GRR PO TOE UP RRO MUS Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester ....Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 








leading to B.S. 
‘eading to B.S. 
ading to B.S. 
ding to B.S. 


in Health Education. 
in Home Economics. 
in Public School Music. 
in Public School Art. 


‘atalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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